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SERMON ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. M. B. COX. 


The Substance of a Sermon preached before the Young Men’s Auxiliary 

Missionary Society of New-York, on the evening of Friday, Septem- 
ber 2'7, 1833, on the death of the Rev. Melville B. Cox, Missionary 
to Africa. By Natuan Banes, D. D. 














‘ These all died in the faith, not having received the promises, but having seen 
them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed that 
they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth,’ Heb. xi, 13. 























Exampte has generally a more powerful influence over the mind 
and conduct of others than precept. This has been exemplified in a 
thousand instances in almost every department of life. That they said 
and did not was an objection brought by our Savior against the scribes 
who sat in Moses’ seat, and delivered the precepts of the law to the peo- 
ple. A mere precept, which would fall powerless at the feet of those to 
whom it is given, would be instantly taken up and exemplified in prac- 
tice when illustrated and enforced by a living example. Hence, when - 
the precepts of religion are proved practicable and useful by the ex- 
amples of those who have left them upon record, or who deliver them 
to the people, the most sluggish heart is roused to action, and the 
most timid mind is encouraged to perseverance in the discharge of 
duty, however difficult and arduous. In the view of difficulties which 
have been overcome by those who have gone before us in the spirit- 
ual warfare, the soul of the believer gathers strength in the exercise 
of that 

‘Faith which laughs at impossibilities, 

And cries it shall be done.’ 

How many have been induced to make the most painful sacrifices 
by looking at the example of Abraham in offering his only son Isaac 
upon the altar! How many have been stimulated to perseverance in 
the discharge of duties in the midst of difficulties and dangers by the 
example of Moses and Joshua; and to patience in bearing up under 
the ills and afflictions of life by the impressive example of Job. It is 
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on this account that so many illustrious examples of obedient faith, of 
pious gratitude, of patient endurance under the afflictions of life, as 
well as of holy boldness in the cause of God, are left upon record in 
the sacred Scriptures. Nor is the example of the long list of martyrs 
to the cause of Christ less encouraging to the timid disciples. These 
form a galaxy of bright examples to induce us to ‘lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which so easily besets us, that we may run with 
patience the race which is set before us.’ 

With a view to produce these salutary effects upon the minds of the 
Hebrew brethren to whom this epistle was written, the apostle, in the 
chapter out of which our text is selected, enumerates a long catalogue 
of Old Testament saints, whose faith he exhibits as an example for 
them to follow. These he calls a ‘cloud of witnesses.’ These all 
gave evidence that they ‘were strangers and pilgrims on the earth,’ 
and that they sought a ‘ better country, that is a heavenly.’ And the 
same God who supported them under their crosses, enabled them to 
achieve such victories by the omnipotence of that faith which they 
exercised in His promises, and finally bore them off triumphantly to 
heaven, will sustain us under similar circumstances, and make ‘us 
more than conquerors through Him that loved us,’ provided we ‘ hold 


fast the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end.’ For 


such illustrious examples of faith, therefore, we ought to be thankful, 
and make those who lived and died under their influence a motive to 
stimulate us to diligence, that through faith and patience we may also 
‘inherit the promises.’ 

Having made these remarks, we will inquire,— 

I. What that faith was in which these ancient worthies died. 

If. What were those promises which they embraced without having 
received their fulfilment. 

III. We will then endeavour to apply the subject to the case 
before us. 

1. What was that faith in which those ancient worthies died ? It 
is allowed, I believe, by the generality of commentators, that the apos- 
tle is not speaking of justifying faith, or that faith by which a penitent 
sinner is justified before God, although this is unquestionably included 
in it. Abel, Noah, and Abraham, as well as the others here enume- 
rated, undoubtedly had been justified by faith in the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ, else they could never have exercised that strong faith in the 
promises of God, of which the apostle here speaks in such commen- 
datory terms. But that we may see more clearly what that faith was 
of which such excellent things are here spoken, let us look, in the first 
place, to the apostle’s definition of this faith. In the first verse of this 
chapter he thus defines it: ‘ Now faith is the substance (or confidence) 
of things hoped for, and the evidence (or conviction) of things not 
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seen.’ I prefer the rendering vrotsacig, confidence* to substance, be- 
cause it gives a clearer idea of the author’s definition of faith. To 


say that faith ts the real substance of the things for which the Christian 
hopes, unless the word be used figuratively, does not seem to make 
good sense. What are the things hoped for? Why, all those good 
things of which the apostle speaks, which were promised to the ‘ elders,’ 
but which they never came into the possession of while they lived, and 
finally, after death, that heavenly country which is the everlasting 
inheritance of the faithful. But is faith itself the real substance of 
these things? Surely not; but it is a firm confidence in their exist- 
ence, and of their being attainable by all those who seek after them in 
God’s appointed way. It is, moreover, an evidence of things not seen 
by the natural eye ; that is, those who have full confidence in the truth 
of God’s promises respecting things yet wrapped up in futurity, that 
confidence resting upon the veracity of God in his word, though these 
things are in reality invisible, have as evident a demonstration of their 
existence, as if they saw them with the natural eye, or as they would 
have of the truth of any mathematical problem when it is solved before 
their eyes. 

2. It would seem as if the apostle here anticipated an objection 
which has often been made, and which is iterated again and again at 
the present time, namely, that we can be assured of nothing unless we 
can see it with our eyes. This objection the apostle refutes by the in- 
troduction of a number of prophetic promises, which, though these 
ancient believers did not live to witness accomplished, were neverthe- 
less undeniably true, as was proved afterward by their actual fulfil- 
ment in perfect accordance with the Divine promises ; and he likewise 


* T am aware that vrocraccs may, according to its etymological meaning, be ren- 
dered substance, as it comes from vro, under, and tsnpe, to place, or to fix firmly; but 
even following out this ideal meaning of the word, it might more properly be ren- 
dered foundation, or supporter, as it seems to convey an idea, when applied to the 
mind, of a firm and fixed purpose, which becomes the foundation, or cause, of some 
important action. But this, and Heb. i, 3, are the only places in the New Testa- 
ment where vrocracts is rendered by our translators otherwise than by confidence, 
and in the latter place they have translated it person, a meaning it will hardly bear. 
In 2 Cor. ix, 4, xi, 14, and Heb. iii, 14, this same word is translated confidence. 
And beside that this rendering is supported by the parallel passages referred to, it 
makes much better sense than substance. Suppose the apostle were asked the 
question, What do you understand by faith ? which answer would be the most intel- 
ligible, It is the substance of things hoped for, or It is the confidence in things hoped 
for? Every unbiassed mind must, I think, at once perceive that the latter answer 
is the least liable to misconstruction. Faith, therefore, according to the definition 
of the apostle in this passage, is a firm belief or confidence in the promises of God 
respecting those invisible realities which are not seen by the natural eye, and a 
moral demonstration to the mind which exercises this confidence of their actual 
existence. 
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illustrates his position by an appeal to the creation of the world by the 
word of God; which event was as invisible, and therefore as unknown 
to all finite spirits before the event took place, as were those things 
which were only the objects of faith and hope to Abraham and others. 

3. The definition he had thus given of faith the apostle proceeds 
to illustrate in the instances which he quotes in the subsequent parts 
of the chapter. In verse 3 he says, ‘ Through faith we understand the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear.’ In this important declara- 
tion the apostle overthrows the vain speculations of those who assign 
the origin of the world to fortuitous circumstances, or to a regular 
concretion of atoms, by which the world rose gradually out of chaos 
into its present perfect and beautiful state ; and asserts that we under- 
stand this cardinal truth of Divine revelation by faith; that is, we did 
not come to the knowledge of the fact relating to the creation of the 
worlds by the power of God by a process of human reasoning, but sim- 
ply by having a confidence in the declaration of God respecting this 
origin of all things; and a firm belief in this inspired fact brings an 
unwavering conviction of its truth and reality. 

4. The other instances of faith spoken of in the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 
7th verses, all had respect to facts that were future, and therefore in- 
visible to Abel, to Enoch, and to Noah, at the time the promises were 
made. And the firm and unwavering confidence which these holy 
persons had in the promises of God, was that which induced them to 
comply with His requisitions, to offer sacrifice, to walk with God, and 
to ‘ prepare the ark for the saving of his house ;’ and in the exercise of 
wis faith, they all received the abiding and sealing testimony of God’s 
Spirit that their conduct was pleasing to Him. 

5. Another remarkable instance of this strong confidence in God’s 
promises relating to future and therefore invisible things, is that of 
Abraham, who, in obedience to the call of God, ‘ went out, not know- 
ing whither he was going’—who ‘by faith sojourned in the land of 
promise, as in a foreign country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac 
and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise: for he looked for 
a city that hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.’ 
Respecting these, the apostle says, that they died in the faith, not hav- 
ing received the promises ; and all this goes to prove and illustrate the 
muin proposition with which the apostle commenced the chapter, 
namely, that faith is the confidence of things hoped for, and the evi- 
dence, or a conviction of the existence, of things not seen; for in the 
exercise of this well-founded confidence in the promise of God respect- 
ing things future and invisible, they ‘ obtained a good report’ among all 
who have feared God from that time to this, and their example of fide- 
lity and constancy in the service of the invisible God has been held up 
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for the emulation of all generations. This I apprehend to be the faith 
in which they all died, not having yet received the promises. 

II. We will inquire, in the second place, what were those promises 
which they embraced without having received their accomplishment. 

1. It is quite evident that when the apostle says, ‘ these all died in 
the faith, not having received the promises,’ he did not mean to in- 
clude ail the persons he had before spoken of, but only Abraham, 
Sarah, Isaac, and Jacob, the ‘heirs with him of the same promises ;’ 
for in respect to Abel, Enoch, and Noah, they unquestionably did re- 
ceive the promises which God had made to them; Abel’s offering was 
accepted; Enoch received the reward of his holy obedience in his 
translation to heaven; and Noah lived to see the fulfilment of the 
promise of God, in his salvation from the devouring deluge. These, 
therefore, did not die without receiving the accomplishment of the 
promises which God had made to them. Though their faith was fixed 
on the invisible God, and at the time embraced things yet in futurity, 
they nevertheless lived to witness the fulfilment of the promises re- 
specting the approbation of their God, and that protection and those 
deliverances which they confidently anticipated; and finally they re- 
ceived that inheritance which is incorruptible and that fadeth not away. 

2. But in respect to Abraham and his immediate descendants, they 
died without receiving the fulfilment of those promises of God which 
their faith had embraced. 'To Abraham God had made promise of the 
land of Canaan, and that in him and his seed all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. Neither of these promises did Abraham live 
to see fulfilled. Instead of this it was four hundred and thirty years | 
from the time he was called to go out from his kindred before his pos- 
terity were settled in the land of Canaan. And in regard to the other 
grand promise, that in his seed should all the nations of the earth be 
blessed, it undoubtedly had reference to Christ and His spiritual 
kingdom. 

3. That this was the nature of the promise, and that Abraham so un- 
derstood it, is manifest from the words of Jesus Christ Himself, where 
He says, *‘ Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was glad.’ 
The day of Jesus Christ, the day of His incarnation, of His death for 
the sins of the world, of His resurrection from the dead, and of His 
exaltation at the right hand of the Father, in the august character of 
Governor of the universe—all these things were seen by Abraham 
afar off; and it was this promise especially that he, as well as Isaac 
and Jacob, embraced, but died without receiving its accomplishment ; 
and moreover, by firmly confiding in these promises, Abraham was 
induced to forsake his native country, and to become a ‘ sojourner in 
a foreign land,’ declaring himself to be a stranger and pilgrim in the 


world, seeking for a permanent home in that heavenly Canaan, of which 
1* 
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the earthly one was but an imperfect type. It is this example of de- 
votedness to the cause of God, of deadness to mere worldly posses- 
sions and enjoyments, which the apostle exhibits for the imitation of 
Christian believers in every age of the world. Abraham especially, 
firmly fixing the eye of his faith upon the promise of God respecting 
the coming Messiah, and the innumerable blessings which should 
accompany the establishment of His kingdom, borne up by that inward 
testimony of the Divine Spirit connected with the faith which was im- 
puted to him for righteousness, looked down through the vista of gene- 
rations yet unborn, and joyfully anticipated the day when a numerous 
progeny of spiritual children should be raised up to call him blessed. 

4. Isaac and Jacob inherited the same promise, and, in the exercise 
of a similar faith, looked forward to the happy era when the fulness of 
time should arrive for the accomplishment of the promised blessing. 
In this faith these all died without receiving the promise. And by this 
and the other illustrious examples of obedient faith recited in this chap- 
ter, we are stimulated to the exercise of a firm confidence in the pro- 
mises of God under similar circumstances of trial and afflictions, of 
crosses and privations in the discharge of duty, though we may die 
without receiving the reward of our labor in this world, or of realizing 
those expectations we had formed respecting the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom among men. 

Having thus attempted to ascertain the original meaning and design 
of the text, we will endeavor,— 

III. To apply the doctrine to the case and circumstances before us. 

In respect to the Liberia mission, it had been in contemplation by 
the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church from the 
time of its organization. So early as the year 1820 the subject was 
brought before the General Conference, and the committee to whom it 
was referred reported favourably to its being undertaken ; and at every 
subsequent session of the General Conference the necessity and im- 
portance of commencing a mission in Africa was admitted »y the 
Conference, and urged upon the attention of the bishops ; and that 
nothing might be wanting on the part of the Missionary Society, the 
managers gave assurances that the funds requisite for the support of 
the mission should be furnished. Why then, it may be asked, was it 
not sooner undertaken? The answer is, that no suitable persons could 
be found who were willing to embark in the hazardous enterprise. 
And although it was fully believed by those who were solicitous to 
establish a mission on the coast of Africa that God had promised to 
give those heathen to His Son for an inheritance, yet many of them 
died without having witnessed the fulfilment of this promise. 

The obstacles, however, were at length overcome, and the day star 
from on high seemed to be dawning upon benighted Africa. At the 
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General Conference in 1833, our beloved brother, whose death we are 
now called upon to deplore, the Rev. Melville B. Cox, voluntered his 
services, and was appointed by the proper authorities of the Church 
for this important mission. His whole soul seemed to be absorbed in 
the work of evangelizing Africa. He fully believed that the set time 
was come to favor this part of the world with the blessings of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, and he looked forward by an eye of faith to the 
time when those sons of Ethiopia who were stretching out their hands 
unto God should receive His salvation ; but he died without ‘ receiving 
the promise,’ though he saw it afar off, embraced it, and under the in- 
fluence of this faith became a sojourner in that strange land. He was, 
indeed, ‘permitted not only to see, but to set his foot on that land of 
promise, and even to sow some of the good seed of the kingdom. 
Before, however, he was allowed to witness the growth of that seed, 
he was called to be an inhabitant of that * heavenly city’ ‘ whose builder 
and maker is God.’ But though he ‘ died in the faith, not having re- 
ceived the promises,’ his soul exulted in the prospect of-the future 
emancipation of those sons of Ham from the thraldom of idolatry and 
sin. And we humbly trust that his ardent anticipations will yet be 
realized in the entire renovation of that vast continent by the power of 
Divine grace, and of its complete subjugation to the empire of Jesus 
Christ. 

But as this was designed as a funeral discourse for our departed 
brother Cox, it will naturally be expected that I should give some ac- 
count of his life and death. This must necessarily be brief, not only 
because time will not permit a minute detail of facts, but also because 
the materials with which I have been furnished are somewhat scanty. 
The following facts respecting his early life, his conversion and call 
to the Gospel ministry, and some of his labors in that work, have been 
furnished by his twin brother, the Rev. Gershom Cox. 

Melville B. Cox was born in Hallowell, Maine, November 9, 1799. 
Favoured by the example of his pious widowed mother, he had the 
benefit of an early religious education. It may indeed be said, in 
some sense, that he feared God from his youth. At the age of seven- 
teen he obtained peace with God through faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and made an open profession of religion by joining the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. 

It was soon after this that his mind became impressed that it was 
his duty to call sinners to repentance. With a view to fit himself 
more perfectly for this holy work, he applied himself diligently to such 
studies as might enable him to understand and explain the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and by his assiduity, though employed in secular concerns, in 
reading and attending lectures, he acquired a considerable share of 
education, and subsequently obtained a partial knowledge of the Latin 
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and Greek languages. At the age of twenty he entered the travelling 
ministry, in which he remained preaching with acceptance and useful- 
ness for four years. His health now failing him, he located and en- 
tered into business. But finding this business uncongenial to his 
mind, and his health being in some measure restored, he removed to 
the city of Baltimore, where he remained four years, during which 
time he married and buried a wife and child. During his residence 
there he edited, with great acceptance, the weekly paper called ‘ The 
Itinerant.’ 

After much deep exercise of mind and prayer, he now resolved to 
devote his remaining strength and days to the work of the ministry. 
He was accordingly received as a travelling preacher in the Virginia 
Conference, and in 1831 received an appointment in Raleigh, N. C. 
After preaching here and discharging the other duties of a minister for 
three months, his health again failed, and he was confined with a pain- 
ful sickness for several months. He, however, gradually regained 
his health, and was able to attend the General Conference, which 
was held in Philadelphia in 1832. It was while here that he volun- © 
teered his services, at the suggestion of the bishops, as a missionary 
to Africa, under the auspices of the Missionary Society of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church. After visiting his friends in the east, and 
making suitable preparations for his voyage, he set sail from Norfolk, 
November 6, 1832. 

In this mission his heart was deeply engaged. I recollect well his 
speech at the anniversary of this society, previously to his departure, 
at which he expatiated largely and eloquently upon the high importance 
of the enterprise in which he was engaged, the probability of its termi- 
nating fatally to his own life, and the sweet anticipations he entertained 
of laying his bones upon the shores of Africa. ‘The audience could 
not be otherwise than affected with these remarks. But his feelings 
and views are more fully expressed in the following letter addressed to 
his brother :— 

‘ New-York, June 15, 1832. 


‘My Dear Brotuer,—So far as an appointment from others, and 
the fixed intention of myself can make it so, there is now no longer 
any uncertainty about my mission to Liberia. Jf God will, I shall go 
to Africa; and I assure you, my dear brother, if I can estimate my 
own feelings upon this subject, that I had rather be an humble mission- 
ary of the cross there, begging my bread from kraal to kraal, travers- 
ing its interminable deserts on a camel, or sleeping in the tent of an 
Arab, than to be the emperor of its millions. I, perhaps, even glory 
in the honor of such an enterprise. I love its name. Paris and Lon- 
don have not half its charms. Palaces sink into insignificance before 
it, and the gay and giddy court which throngs them, has now-far less 
interest to me than the aproned Bassas. Indeed it has something too 
sacred in its designs end too lofty in its promise, to be compared with 
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the conquests of kingdoms, the pageantry of show, or glitter of wealth. 
It has for its object the salvation of spirit—of souls, undying and im- 
mortal as our own, and heaven for its eternal reward. 

Liberia, I do truly believe, is to be the “land of promise,” as well 
as that of the “ liberated ;”’ not indeed to myself, but to thousands of 
my fellow beings, now groaning under the cursed bonds of slavery ; 
and to thousands more, now sitting in heathenish darkness, it must be 
as the rising sun of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I see, or think I see, 
shed upon its burning sods, the dew of heaven, and the light of God. 
Clouds from Europe and America, fraught with the benevolence of 
thousands, are gathering over it, and heaven itself, with the mercy of 
a God, is bending to do it good. This, brother, is not ideal ; it is not 
ardor’s feverish view ; it is literal and plaintruth. In my coolest mo- 
ments upon this subject, I believe all that is bright, or beautiful, or 
cheering in hope, rational in reason, or sustaining in faith, is blended 
in the Godlike enterprise of evangelizing Africa to God. Africa must 
be redeemed, or the word of God must fail. It must be redeemed 
soon, too, or the Christian world is greatly mistaken in the “ signs of 
the times.” I know it hath its darker side, that there are obstacles to 
be overcome, difficulties of an appalling kind to be encountered, and 

ven mountains to be moved. But what are these? If He who said 
to uncreated night, “ Let light be,” but speak, light shall cover all 
Affica, and its dead shall live. 

I know too that he who engages in this great work must not expect 
beds of down, sofas of ease, or tables of luxury. He must be content to 
bear the scalding rays of a vertical sun, to feed on an African potatoe, 
if need be, to breathe the miasmata of its low lands, to meet a Nubian 
blast, and, perhaps, to lay him down and die. But God’s word hath 
taught me that all of these can be made the ministers of mercy, and 
even of joy. Jf God be in the mission, a den of lions shall be a quiet 
home, or a burning furnace a paradise. In his hand pain is pleasure, 
privation plenty, and Africaas America. And if I be the humble indi- 
vidual designated in the providence of God as a missionary to this 
land of darkness, my soul says, whether it be the path of suffering or 
enjoyment, of life or death, it shall be the joy of my heart to go. Yes, 
Pll go—go to its burning sands, its luxuriant vales, its moon mountains, 
its cloggy cottages and palaces, if such they may be called, and I'll 
tell them the story of the cross. I will tell them how God hath loved 
them ; that even they were not forgotten in the history of redemption ; 
that Christ has died for them, that he has risen, and that for them he 
now intercedes. 

And shall I fear, my dear brother, to do this? Shall I hesitate, or go 
with a reluctant step? God forbid. And, dear as we are to each 
other, will you not say, God forbid it, too? I think I love you—love 
ler who gave us birth, and her who has so often cheered our path 
through life ; but, tender as are these associations, I thirst to feel that 
the winds of heaven are wafting me to its shores. I long to breathe 
air never inhaled by the Christian—to be within some of those little 
mud walls, telling for once to heathens, properly such, the tragedy of 
Calvary. The thought, brother, seems sweet to my soul. I think God 
will be with me. I think Christ will give a power to His own name 
and truth there, that I have never before witnessed—a power that 
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devils cannot resist. And should I be the instrument of the conver- 
sion of one, and should that one become a herald of the cross to 
gather in his thousands, it will be enough. I can then lay me down 
8 die, with feelings sweeter far than on “ softer bed,” or in healthier 
clime. 

Please to commend the interests of the mission to the people of 
your charge. Enlist for it all the prayers you can, especially the 
“prayers of the poor.” Prayers are better for the missionary than 
gold, though both are necessary ; but if the one be secured, the other 
will follow as necessarily as the effect follows its cause.’ 


At this time his health was feeble, and it was generally feared by 
his friends that his constitution would not bear up under the weaken- 
ing influence of an African climate. Such, however, was the ardor 
of his soul, and his zeal in the cause, that he surmounted every obsta- 
cle, determined to brave the dangers of the ocean, and the unhealthi- 
ness of an African climate, for the purpose of extending the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom on that vast continent. 

Contrary to his expectations, the ship had a long and tedious voy- 
age, touching at Sierra Leone, and other places on the southern coast 
of Africa. This, however, gave him an opportunity of visiting the 
settlement at Sierra Leone, and some other places. These visits 
were faithfully improved in making observations on the manners and 
habits of the people, and of obtaining that sort of knowledge which 
should enable him to prosecute his mission with the greater success. 
The result of these observations he afterward communicated to the 
managers of our missionary society, under the title of ‘ Sketches of 
Africa,’ in a style and manner which evinces that he held the ‘ pen of 
a ready writer.’ 

His feelings and views on his arrival at Monrovia, may be seen in 
the following extracts of a letter directed to the board :— 


‘Dear Breturen,—lI am sure you will join me in grateful ac- 
knowledgments to a gracious God for my safe arrival at Liberia. It 
is of his mercy I.am here. To him be all the praise. 

Of my voyage I will here only say it was a stormy and a long one. 
We were more than two months from coast to coast, and more than 
four to Cape Montserado. But, thank God, we are here—here safely. 
Though more than two months on the coast before our arrival, not one 
of our number was lost until we were safely set on shore at Monrovia. 
Since then death has taken one from our company ; one that was too 
far gone, however, with the pulmonary consumption, long to have sur- 
vived in any climate. With this exception, we are all as well as “new 
comers” in general. Some have had slight attacks of the fever, which, 
it is said, all must have; the remainder are waiting, some patiently, 
others anxiously, their seasoning. For my own part, I have no pain- 
ful fears on the subject. God, I know, has both life and health in His 
keeping—what is good, that will He do. I have had too many: instances 
of His goodness in my rather lonely enterprise, to be at all afraid to 
trust in Him now. 
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In view of much friendly advice that has been given me by those 
better acquainted with the climate than myself, 1 have as yet done but 
little. Thought, however, has not been idle. I have been planning 
and watching the openings of Providence, and praying for the direc- 
tion of Almighty God, without whose aid the best-concerted plans and 
utmost vigor of strength I know are but as ropes of sand. His light, 
and His only, I intend to follow.. And as Methodism has hitherto been 
the child of Providence, wherever established, so here I trust it will be 
planted with His own hand, With these convictions, and by a train of 
circumstances which I think singularly and clearly providential, I have 

_ been led to purchase a mission house at Monrovia, for which I am to 
pay five hundred dollars. Though I have done it on my own respon- 
sibility, I have great confidence to believe that you will not only approve 
but commend the courage which sustained me in doing it.’ 


After making some remarks respecting purchasing a house, he 
adds :— 


‘Presuming that our missionary society has never been legally in- 
corporated, I shall take good care that the house and premises are 
properly secured to individual members of the board for the benefit of 
the mission. For its payment I shall draught, payable at thirty days 
after sight, on the Young Men’s Missionary Society, with the hope 
that it may be made the occasion of a special meeting ; at which, per- 
haps, a collection may be lifted that will more than cover its amount. 
Sure I am, could they see our colony as it is—could they have but one 
bird’s-eye view of the magnitude of our mission, as seen from Cape 
Montserads, in Africa, and the millions that are perishing for the lack 
of knowledge in its vast wildernesses, they might take up as many 
thousands as it is hundreds, in New-York alone. There is not in the 
wide world such a field for missionary enterprise. There is not in 
the wide world a field that promises to the sincere efforts of a Chris- 
tian community a richer harvest. ‘There is not in the wide world a 
spot to which Americans owe so much to human beings, as to this 
same degraded Africa. She has toiled for our comfort; she has borne 
a galling yoke for our ease and indulgence ; she has driven our plough, 
has tilled our soil, and gathered our harvests, while our children have 
lived in ease, and been educated with the fruits thereof. Shall we 
make her no returns? If she has given to us “ carnal things,” can we 
do less than return her intellectual and spiritual things? God help us 
to do it, nor to think we have done enough till Africa is redeemed. 

Wuat I want To po.—I want to establish a mission at Grand 
Bassa, a very promising settlement, about seventy miles to the east- 
ward of Monrovia. Our Church has children already there who have 
emigrated from America. They need our care—our instruction. 
Religion in our colored friends from home has not been sufficiently 
fortified with principle to withstand the temptations, and to meet the 
difficulties, which will necessarily occur in a land of pagan idolatry 
and heathen superstition. I have thought, too, that through them per- 
haps the Gospel might be the more readily communicated to the na- 
tives around them. Added to this, the place is very easy of access, 
is better suited to the interests of agriculture than perhaps any settle- 
ment yet made in the colony ; and the natives are said to have a strong 
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desire to learn, and to be possessed of:much more than ordinary inno- 
cency and docility of character. 

I have already engaged a person to build a small house and a cane 
or log church, near the centre of the settlement ; the whole of which will 
cost, perhaps, one hundred and fifty or two hundred dollars, over thirty 
of which I have already advanced. The governor has kindly offered 
an acre of land to build them on, which of itself, in the course of a 
few years, will cover the expense. 

A mission of still greater importance I propose to establish at or 
near Grand Cape Mount, about fifty miles to the windward. As you 
will perceive, we intend to line the coast. And I do pray that it may 
be with such a moral power as shall effectually put a stop to the cursed 
practice of slave stealing, which I regret to say is still carried on be- 
tween this and Sierra Leone, and between that and the Gambia. As 
yet no colonists have settled there, but the king is exceedingly anxious 
for-a missionary who will teach his children *“* Book,” and the natives 
are represented as being far more intelligent than at any place under 
the protection of the colony. The spot, from appearances as I passed 
it, and from representation, I should think healthier than this ; and, as 
a mission: for the instruction of natives offers, in my view, greater ad- 
vantages than any place south of Sierra Leone. 

I shall employ my own time for the present in visiting the different 
stations, learning and arranging some one of the native languages, 
establishing and visiting the schools, and preaching as my health will 
permit.’ 

He concludes this very interesting communication in the following 
words :— 

‘I will only add that I believe our mission to be admirably timed. 
Earlier might have been fatal—later the ascendency lost. The field 
is wide, and I believe ripe for the sickle. Should our lives and health 
be preserved, you may calculate on a success that will justify any effort 
in sustaining the mission, which religion or humanity can make. 

Commending it all to God, I am, dear brother, your obedient ser- 
vant in the Gospel, Me.vitte B. Cox.’ 


Monrovia, April 8, 1833. 


Such were the feelings of his heart, and such the philanthropic and 
lofty views with which he was inspired on landing on the shores of 
Africa. 

In a subsequent communication he announced the sorrowful, but not 
unexpected tidings, of his having been seized with the African fever, 
but that he entertained strong hopes of recovery. In this letter, also, 
though so weak in body as to be hardly able to write, his.mind was 
actively engaged in devising plans for the prosecution of his mission- 
ary enterprises. The welfare of the African race seemed to press upon 
his heart, and to occupy all his thoughts. The contents of this letter, 
however, gave fearful presages of his dissolution; and the next arrival 
brought us the sorrowful tidings of his death, the particulars of which 
were communicated in a letter, dated July 22, 1833, from Mr. A. H. 
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Savage, to the brother of Mr. Cox, of which the following are ex- 
tracts -— 


‘When f first came on shore, having a package to deliver to brother 
Cox, I took an early opportunity to call upon him, having previously 
understood that he was sick. He seemed much gratified to see me, 
aud spoke with freedom and apparent ease on all subjects connected 
with the mission, expressing regret that the assistant missionaries had 
not arrived, and mourned over the lew state of religion in that place. 
On inquiring whether he intended to return to America, he hesitated 
in his answer, but finally said he did not know. At this time he 
seemed quite cheerful, and his nurse informed me that he appeared 
much better than he usually was, probably owing to his having heard 
from America. 

On my calling again, he seemed to regret my intention of returning 
to America, and urged the necessity of more labourers in this part of 
the vineyard. Though at this time I thought of returning home soon 
after my-visit to Millsburg, I came to a different conclusion. Be- 
fore I left him his spirits seemed depressed, and on asking the cause, 
he remarked that he never had any doubts of his acceptance with 
God, as he had long since entered into a covenant with Him, nor did 
he now distrust His mercy, but that he sometimes doubted whether 
he was in his proper sphere of labor; for, said he, though I know 
that my motive for coming to Africa was good, I may have erred in 
judgment, as the best of men may sometimes do. I have strong at- 
tachments in America. He then spoke with emphasis on all subjects 
connected with his mission, and more especially the schools, one of 
which was about commencing at Grand Bassa, and seemed to lament 
that a teacher had not arrived. 

On my return from Millsburg, where I had been absent about three 
days, I found him much worse, having had a relapse of the fever. 
Although I had calculated to return to Millsburg immediately, having 
made up my mind to remain in Africa at his request, I concluded to 
continue with him until Monday, this being Saturday. He was now 
so feeble as to be able to say but few words. Though he manifested 
a desire, if possible, to return home, he appeared resigned to the will 
of God, and seemed conscious of the probable nearness of death. 
On my asking if there was any person he wished to see, he replied, 
‘Every thing is arranged,’ and added, ‘ my whole trust is in God.? 
Mentioning the infinite love and condescension of the Lord Jesus in 
giving Himself for His rebellious creatures, he said, ‘ All my hope is in 
and through Him.’ When near his end, and unable to speak so as to 
be understood, except in monosyllables, he said, ‘I am not afraid to 
die.’ Though, from the nature of the disease, respiration was diffi- 
cult, and he apparently suffered much, he uniformly said that he felt 
no pain. Soon after the above remark he appeared engaged in prayer, 
and then articulated several times in succession, ‘ Come,’ as if want- 
ing to say, ‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.’ 

Reviving a little, he pronounced distinctly, ‘pen,’ which I imme- 
diately stepped to get; but supposing I did not understand him, he 
said ‘ink,’ both of which I brought to his bed side; but he was so 
overcome by this exertion, that he could say nothing more, except at 
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intervals ‘Come.’ This was about one o’clock. About three o’clock 
he turned on his side and seemed easy. Thinking it not best to dis- 
turb him, as he had frequently given directions to his nurse when he 
was easy not to do it, we silently watched by his side; but this tran- 
quillity was the moment of his departure. The mental conflict was 
closed, and he breathed his soul into the hands of his Redeemer, leavy- 
ing Africa and his friends to mourn their loss. He died on Sabbath 
the 21st of July.’ 


Thus our beloved brother Cox also died, not having yet received 
the promise respecting the regeneration of Africa. 

Having had but a slight personal acquaintance with Mr. Cox, I am 
of course not able to unfold those particular traits of character which 
formed his peculiar and distinguishing excellence. It is manifest, 
however, from the sketch already given of him, that he possessed great 
ardor of mind in whatever he undertook; and this mental ardor was, 
doubtless, one cause which contributed so prematurely to impair his 
bodily vigor, and to disable him for active service in the ‘ministry of 
reconciliation.’ His public exhibitions, as well as his written com- 
munications, evince a maturity of judgment, a power of description, 
and a fervency of spirit, which, had he lived to the common age of 
man, in the faithful improvement of his faculties, must have rendered 
him eminently useful to his fellow men. This heavenly ardor, enkin- 
dled, as it undoubtedly was, by the fire of Divine love, made him 
peculiarly bold in his Master’s cause, and enabled him, amidst the 
infirmities of a sickly constitution, to ‘endure hardness as a good sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ.’ Being compelled, by bodily weakness, to desist 
for a time from the more active and laborious work of an itinerant 
preacher, his mind was still active in ‘ devising liberal things,’ and in 
attending to those duties which were within his power, and which 
tended to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom. His labors in editing 
the ‘Itinerant,’ the discussions in which involved many points of 
extreme delicacy, relating to the government and usages of our 
Church, were so directed as to secure the confidence of his brethren, 
while the equanimity of his temper and the mildness of his disposition, 
could not but command the approbation of even his opponents in the 
perplexing-controversy which called into existence the above-men- 
tioned periodical. 

This leads me to notice that amiability of mind by which, if I mis- 
take not, Mr. Cox was eminently distinguished. In his intercourse 
with his friends, and his general movements before the community, 
there uniformly appeared a suavity of manners, a placability of temper, 
and a sweetness of disposition, which, while they won the affection, 
could not but command the esteem of all. Nor was this a mere stu- 
died desire to please, but the spontaneous effect of that mildness, meek- 
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ness, and gentleness of disposition, which can only be inspired in a 
naturally amiable and refined mind by the sanctifying influences of 
Christianity upon the heart. It was doubtless this commendable qua- 
lity of the heart, this meekness and gentleness of conduct, which so 
completely removed him from that haughty demeanor so characteristic 
of an unsubdued mind swelled with a false notion of superiority over its 
fellows, and which betrays its possessor into so many inconsistencies 
of conduct. While we instinctively turn with disgust from the man 
who assumes to himself the claim of a dictator, and betrays on all 
occasions the vanity of his own mind by a supercilious contempt of 
others, we as naturally bow before the virtues of him who in his inter- 
course with his associates evinces a suitable deference to their 
opinions, and manifests that meekness and diffidence which arise 
from a thorough knowledge of his own heart. These virtues seemed 
to shine forth in the conduct of Mr. Cox, and eminently distinguished 
him as a true follower of Him who said, ‘ Learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly of heart.’ 

I do not wish, however, to be misunderstood on this point. He who 
thus exhibited Himself, in the above words, as our exemplar, was 
courageous, as well as meek and lowly. And that true courage may 
be united with Christian meekness—that the most heroic :intrepidity 
may meet in the same mind with the most genuine humility and meek- 
ness—has been evinced in a thousand instances by the bold, yet for- 
bearing conduct of the defenders of the faith, and in none more con- 
spicuously than in our beloved brother Cox. If we had no other 
testimony in proof of this, his embarkation in the African mission is, 
of itself, sufficient to put it beyond all doubt. 

It is here, therefore, in this hazardous enterprise, that we behold 
that ardor of devotion to the cause of Christ—to the cause of Chris- 
tian philanthropy—to which we alluded at the commencement of this 
sketch. What else but a pure desire to advance the temporal, 
spiritual, and eternal interests of the African people, could have 
induced Mr. Cox to forsake home and friends, to brave the dangers 
of the ocean, and to expose himself to the hazards of an insalubrious 
climate, in a land inhabited by barbarian strangers? Such an enter- 
prise might indeed be undertaken by a novice whose rashness might 
tempt him to ‘ gaze at the stars and leap into the mud’—to venture 
‘where angels dare not look!’ But Mr. Cox was no such novice. 
He had ‘ counted the cost’ of the undertaking. Not only was his 
heart imbued with the Spirit and grace of God, but his judgment was 
matured by habits of reflection, by close study and observation, and 
by deep experience in the intricacies of human nature: and therefore 
he was well able to calculate the hazards of the enterprise from a 
knowledge of the difficulties with which he must inevitably contend. 
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He knew also the character of the people whom he was destined to 
serve ; the blighting nature of the atmosphere he must inhale ; the 
consequent privations and hardships he must endure ; and was fore- 
warned of his liability to fall a martyr to his work, from the fate of 
most of those who had preceded him in this ‘labor of love.’ Yet, in 
full view of all these startling facts, he fearlessly threw himself into 
the gap, giving himself up a voluntary sacrifice to the cause of the 
African mission, magnanimously determining, if not permitted to sur- 
vive amid the dangers which surrounded him, even ‘to be baptized 
for the dead.’ Will any man say of such a soul that it was either 
impelled on by a childish temerity, or quailed in the presence of dan- 
gers and difficulties from a sickly timidity? None in this assembly 
will pronounce such a judgment upon the Rev. Melville B. Cox, as by 
so doing he would falsify all those facts which have been adduced 
respecting the purity of his motives, the genuineness of his Christian 
experience, the ripeness of his judgment, and the uprightness of his 
deportment. And though he died before he witnessed the fulfilment 
of the promise respecting the redemption of any portion of Africa, 
through his immediate agency, yet from his ashes shall hereafter arise, 
phoenix-like, a numerous brood of emancipated children of that moral 
desert, who shall be sheltered under the wing of Jesus Christ, the 
Savior of the nations. The brightness of his example, the Christian 
heroism he displayed in his undertaking, the judicious plans, for the 
benefit of Africa, which he had adjusted, as well as his triumphant 
death in the midst of the brightening prospects which were before him, 
will all proclaim to those who shall follow him in this career of use- 
fulness, that Africa is not forgotten by the Church of God, and that 
obstacles of the most formidable character cannot obstruct the pro- 
gress of the Gospel messenger in that insalubrious climate. 

Leave we then the dust of our beloved brother to rest beneath the 
ciods of Liberia, until the trump of God shall call it into new life, 
while we notice some things to encourage you, my younger brethren, 
to persevere in this godlike enterprise. ‘Though this first herald of 
our missionary society has fallen an early martyr to the cause destined 
to meliorate the sad condition of Afric’s sons and daughters, it ought 
to be no motive to discouragement, nor does it afford any reason for 
us to relax in our exertions to pour the blessings of God’s salvation 
into their sorrowful bosoms. Others, as our text assures us, ‘ died 
without receiving the promise.’ In modern times a Coke fell a vic- 
tim to death before he reached the destined scene of his labors ; yet 
the projected mission to the Indies, of which he was the life and soul 
while he lived, went on and prospered. Most of the heroic pioneers 
in the settlement of the colony upon the coast of Africa, so auspicious- 
ly begun under the fostering care of the American Colonization Se- 
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ciety, among whom was that excellent and devoted servant of Jesus 
Christ, the Rey. Mr. Baeon, fell victims to a premature death. They 
only saw the promise respecting the future prosperity and glory of 
Liberiz afar off. But the project—as philanthropic as it was daring 
and dangerous—was not abandoned. Confiding in the strength of 
Omnipotence, in the purity of their motives, and the goodness of 
their cause, they boldly met the opposition which all such benevolent 
undertakings have to encounter, and marched forward in the road 
which they saw leading to the civil and religious emancipation of 
Africa. 

Nor has the missionary cause been less disastrous to the lives of 
its devoted servants. Out of the ten missionaries which have been 
sent recently by the Missionary Society of Balse, in Switzerland, nine 
have fallen victims to a premature death. A minister of the Baptist 
Church and his family have also gone the way of all the earth; and 
lastly, even our beloved Cox has fallen on the very threshold of his 
labors. But have these efforts and sacrifices been fruitless? By no 
means. Even at this present time there are at Liberia many faithful 
followers of Jesus Christ, among whom are several local colored 
preachers of our own denomination, regulating themselves as nearly as 
circumstances will permit, according to the discipline and usages of 
our Church. These call for our help. Shall we not answer this call ? 
Yes, we must! And we bless the God of missions that others now 
stand waiting to go, notwithstanding the temporary gloom which is 
thrown over our prospects by the death of our missionary. 

Shall we then give up Africa? You all say no! The voice of 
Cox says no! Hear some of the last words he uttered previously to 
his leaving his native shores for that ill-fated country. The following 
anecdote I have from unquestionable authority. When he was part- 
ing with a friend, a young preacher, at the Wesleyan University, he 
said to him, ‘If I die, and am buried in Africa, you must come and 
write my epitaph.’ ‘I will,’ said the youth; ‘but what shall I write ? 
¢‘ Write,’ replied brother Cox, with peculiar emphasis, ‘ Let thousands 
fall before Africa be given up.’ May this be inscribed as a motto 
upon every heart! And with such a sentiment before us, uttered under 
such circumstances, let us, my young brethren, march on to the con- 
quest of Africa, and stop not until it is subdued to the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Of D. D. Whedon, Professor of Ancient Languages, in the Wesleyan 
University. 


Between the enunciated word upon the human lips and its corres- 
pondent idea in the human mind there is no natural and no necessary 
connection. Language, when viewed in the light of an invention, must 
be considered as the application of sound to the purposes of the con- 
veyance of thought; and so viewed, appears the mightiest of all the 
achievements of combining intellect. 

Considered, however, as a Divine endowment, most strikingly sim- 
ple, indeed, is the providential arrangement. The intellect might be 
stored with treasures of inestimable knowledge ; the imagination may 
be all gorgeous with vivid imagery ; the bosom may throb with heay- 
ing emotions ; yet, without this magic key to unlock their sources, they 
must be suffocated in agonized silence. Man would be a virtual idiot, 
though endowed with the loftiest capacity, and a real hermit, though 
surrounded with the densest society. Yet, mark how simple the appa- 
ratus which Providence has adjusted to the most exalted purposes. — 
The whole process is performed, the whole object is gained, by 
sound—vox et preterea nihil. Within some prolific intellect awakes 
to new existence the eloquent thought, seizes the buoyant sound, and 
flits, a living messenger, a winged fancy, through liquid air, and 
descending upon the congenial organ, and melting into other minds, 
becomes a thrilling impulse to surrounding thousands. By an analo- 
gous process, the word becomes associated with the written character, 
and the mighty conception of one master spirit, speeds a more than 
lightning flight, through space and time, to far distant continents 
and far coming centuries. 

Amidst the remains of antiquity, there are two pre-eminent lan- 
guages, that stand in unrivalled solitude, the magnificent depositories 
of departed genius. Other nations have indeed existed, and they rise upon 
the imagination like shadows, vast and magnificent, indeed, yet shadows 
still. But our own ancestral traditions are scarce more familiar to 
our youthful ears, than the glorious recollection of Grecian arts and 
Roman arms. Who has not been often and eloquently told that they 
reared in noblest grace the architectral column, they drew the most 
thrilling melody from the silent shell, they gave the most speaking 
life to the sculptured marble? Their arts have been the amateur’s 
raptured admiration, their eloquence the scholar’s model, their heroism 
the patriot’s inspiration. Philosophy first lectured in their lyceums, 
liberty thundered her undying echoes in their forums, and poetry peo- 
pled their sceneries with forms of living ideal beauty, until every 
forest, dale, and hill, became classic and consecrated, and ‘not a 
mountain reared its head unsung.’ 

Objections are often, indeed, expressed against the study of the pro- 
ductions of ancient genius. We frequev.tly hear it complained that they 
have a too little practical character, and too feebly avail the young cham- 
pion upon the arena, and amid the bustle of life’s arduous contest. Be it 
so.—But might I suggest, that excitement is too much the character- 
istic of the age—that the youthful pulse beats but too early, and too 
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intensely for the maddening contest; that the vortex of the political 
whirl is but too absorbing, and fascinates too frequently the ardent eye 
of young ambition. May I ask, should there not exist at least a class, 
less practical, if you please, retired from the intoxication of the active 
aspirants, of gentler nerve and milder tone, who love the classic grove 
and the academic hall, and who there, in their sphere of quieter useful- 
ness, might form an allaying element amid the ferment and the whirl ; 
who might temper the distempered pulsations of the young aspirant, 
rushing to the contest, and before he engages, form him to gentler 
tastes, and open to him, in his own mind, elements and traits which he 
would never discover amid the rush of the multitude; who might dis- 
pense precepts of integrity, stigmatized, indeed, as impracticable, by 
the hackneyed adept, yet so effective as to guard his steps in many a 
trying moment, and elevate his views in many a depressing hour ; 
who might store his imagination with generous and lofty conceptions, 
pronounced, indeed, romantic, by the common place, yet so ennobling 
in effect as to exalt his nature, to render him the inspirer of lofty con- 
ceptions, illustrious purposes, and animated action in other minds ; 
who might, in fine, create within his soul an entire department of inte!- 
lectual resources, denounced as worthless, indeed, by the utilitarian, 
and totally beyond the reach of the arithmetician’s figures and the eco- 
nomist’s scales, which, though they may add not one farthing to his 
estate, nor one inch to his successful career of ambition, may consti- 
tute, in his own breast, a treasure which the Indies could not buy, a 
moral elevation to which the presidential chair could not exalt. 

There are places and times in which it is emphatically the rage for 
people to be practical ;—and practical they are with a vengeance.— 
This feeling is sometimes extended into an affectation of barbarism. 
There is abroad a spirit of literary fanaticism, that under the pretence of 
ultra-utilitarianism would, we might think, with one flourish of the torch 
of Omer, send the whole world of classic literature to join the ashes of 
the Alexandrian library. Making the five senses supreme umpire, it 
estimates the value of any object by its transmutability into consuma- 
ble material. I, too, would claim to be an advocate of utility ; but 
not of such a utility as they would propose. ‘True utility would 
prompt us ever to store the youthful character with generous senti- 
ments, refined taste, and varied acquisitions. In so doing, we should 
communicate many a fact, and many a principle, which the scholar 
might subsequently have, in fact, no actual occasion to use ; which 
some would, therefore, pronounce useless ; but of which any liberally 
educated gentleman would blush to be ignorant. A lawyer, or a minis- 
ter, may never, in the course of his professional life, have occasion 
to mention the fact that Jupiter was the supreme deity of Grecian my- 
thology; and yet who would not smile in contempt, if such a man, 
on such a subject, should expose his ignorance. A countless multi- 
tude of facts, whole departments of knowledge, may exist in the mind, 
which the possessor is never called to apply in practice, but the ac- 
quirement of which has communicated a discipline to the powers, and 
the possession of which presents a richness and a range of thought 
that constitute alone the completely accomplished character. True 
utility would dictate that to such a model should be formed the educated 
gentleman of our land,—a character where every nerve of the mind 
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has received its full training, every department of the intellect has been 
so stored, and every weight of the character so equipoised, as to present 
that object, on earth most supremely beautiful to the mental eye, the 
finished model of complete intellectual symmetry. 

It has been sometimes complained that the youthful mind should so 
long be employed upon mere language—simply words—words—words. 
But how much are mankind governed by these same words! The 
philosopher, who said that words were things, pronounced an apothegm 
of far more wisdom than pretence. Things they are, and powerful 
things too. To obtain the mastery energies of language, to acquire 
the art by which the marshalled array of sentences outrivals in gigantic 
effect the marshalled array of bayonets, to possess the magic myste- 
ry of binding in the fascination of uttered syllables, and ruling with 
more than imperial sway the wilderness of free minds—these are ob- 
jects for which ambition believes that years of toil are a cheap requi- 
sition. But what method better than classic study for the acquirement 
of such a mastery of language ? Not only does the student, by a know- 
ledge of etymology, acquire new perceptions of the force of a large 
part of his own language, but, from the comparison with a far different 
structure than any which any modern language affords, he acquires 
new ideas of the mechanism of language, and new powers of colloca- 
tion and arrangement. He is obliged to pass from the circle of his 
own little vocabulary, and range and ransack through the whole extent 
of lexicography, to equip the idea which his author obliges him to clothe 
in words. Hence every language lesson is, in effect, an effort at com- 
position, in which a given idea is propounded, for which the scholar is to 
supply the phraseology. The whole mass of English lies funded in his 
lexicon, and upon this he is obliged successively to draw, until the 
whole language has passed repeatedly through his use. During this 
process he is obliged to examine, reject and select, to weigh well 
the force of term by term, to catch the lightest shades of difference, 
and to discriminate with critical accuracy the least palpable niceties of 
idea. It is difficult indeed to imagine what process can more effec- 
tively discipline the mind to a copious command of language, or 
that any mind could pass through such a process without feeling, 
within itself, the new acquirement of such a mastery. 

Frequent reference is made to those, who, without such training, 
have become enftinent authors, in disproof of its use and necessity. 
A Franklin, perhaps, or a Shakspeare, found no such training neces- 
sary, while hundreds have passed through this process without its be- 
stowing upon them any superior power of eloquence. And do these 
extraordinary instances of less educated greatness disprove the neces- 
sity of education? Dulness may exist, which no polishing can 
brighten; while on the other hand, brilliancy may shine, which no 
deficiency of refining can obscure. If an untaught Hogarth could 
snatch up his pencil and, laughing at all rule and defying the whole 
combined academy, with every touch of fearless genius could bid 
living nature stand forth upon the canvass, did he demonstrate that all 
rules were restraints upon genius and all academicians pedants? If 
he could dispense with the lessons afforded by the experience of other 
masters, must we forget the numbers whose tastes have been nurtured 
and whose hand guided, until every conception seemed to soften into 
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fauitlessness, and every touch glow to perfection? The uncouth vigor of 
unpolished genius is becoming less and less acceptable to the growing 
fastidiousness of the public eye and ear. Advancing public taste re- 
quires, not so much the bolder stroke of genius, as the more exquisite 
finish of refinement. When we are told that the frequent exhibitions 
of the most perfect oratory among the ancient Athenians had given a 
delicate discrimination even to the market women, we cease ta won- 
der at the labor of their rhetorical preparation, or that the prince of 
orators should have considered the cave, and the mirror, and the sea- 
side declamation necessary to meet the demands of the public taste. 
It would appear to me that little need be said of the comparative 
worthlessness of translations as substitutes for the original classics. 
Genius is untranslateable ; you may parallel the phraseology, but you 
can never translate the mind of antiquity. 
He whose taste at all qualifies him to appreciate or feel the beauties 
of finished style, must be aware, that whatever constitutes the charm 
of any given passage must be peculiar to its own mould of expression, 
and that if that mould be broken, all that gave it its most exquisite 
magic is marred. Who that knows what beauty of language is, 
has not felt, in the process of composition, nay, perhaps, of: conversa- 
tion, that on some occasion language afforded but a single term which 
would most completely hit the exactness of his meaning ; or that if a 
period has been so exquisitely rounded to his own taste, that any mar- 
ing its proportions would despoil the felicity of its execution. Change 
a word, the finish is dashed and the spell broken. It has now received 
the impress of his peculiar mind ; if his be the mind of heaven-thrilled 
genius, he has left there a dash of iis ethereal spirit, and depend upon 
it, it can never be transferred. It is unique. Let now a foreign 
mind endeavor to catch that spirit in a foreign phraseology, and mark 
how it will evanesce in the transfer. The idea does not flash upon 
the translator’s view with the vividness of the original conception ; his 
fnind may be tempered with different elements; his periods may be 
tuned to a different melody; his native language possess a foreign 
spirit, or if generally congenial, it may not have an idiom to hit with 
a happy touch the precise crisis of idea. One, or all these causes 
together, must ever give translations the whole impression of a differ- 
ent mind; and prove, as it strikes me, most conclusively, that you 
cannot translate the genius of antiquity. Scarcely necessary is it, at 
this day, to urge the particular importance of a knowledge of the origi- 
nal Scriptures to the theologian. One language there is, indeed, of 
special importance to him; a language which stands apart, sanctified 
and peculiar—the venerable Hebrew. It speaks to us from the glooms 
of the farthest antiquity, like the voice of omnipotence, from the cloud- 
wrapt Sinai. It is the language of holy seers and heaven-wrapt bards— 
of the sainted, the inspired, and the martyred—of the psalm, the pro- 
phecy, and the law; nay, Jehovah’s own voice hath echoed its sylla- 
bles. Its fragments now remain like the ruins of some broken temple, 
whose every relic bears the impress of the once present Jehovah. 

It is not asserted that every minister must be a profound critic, nor 
need we be asked if we expect them to be able to correct the learned 
translators of our common version. Without being specially qualified 
to untie a knotty philological point, it may be safely asserted, that a 
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moderate scholar would see more luminously the exact vein of inspired 
thought in the sacred originals, than can be the case when veiled by the 
most transparent translation. Nor would I assert that no one can be 
a successful minister of the cross, without the ability to read the 
Scriptures in their own dialect. The names of many a burning light 
of the Church, through every age of her eventful history, beam forth in 
glorious refutation of such an assertion. The fact is, that there is an 
immense range of theological knowledge in our own language too 
often neglected by the classical, and sometimes by the Biblical critic, 
the pages of which are well worthy to be turned by his ‘ daily and his 
nightly hand.’ Through this field should he pass, he might occupy a 
position in the varied departments of the Church, fully as important 
and as useful as his whose powers have been lavished for years upon 
the analysis of etymologies. The minister of Christ may, and should, 
indeed, make the whole intellectual world tributary to his purpose. 
He may range through every field, and find a flower for the paradise 
of God; he may ascend into every atmosphere, and borrow a ray of 
illustration to beam upon his subject. The wider the sweep of his 
studies, the more large will be his resources, the more liberal his 
views, and as a universally probable consequence, the more effective 
his efforts. History, poetry, mathematics, natural and mental philoso- 
phy, the languages, and literature, ancient and modern, each in its own 
sphere presents advantages, either to discipline the powers or supply 
the materials of the mind. But living encyclopedias are rare beings ; 
and as these different kinds of acquirement are of different degrees of 
importance, and consonant respectively with different tastes, it be- 
comes in many cases necessary to describe a narrower circle, which 
shall include those things mainly, of which no minister of the Gospel 
should be ignorant. And assuredly, as a matter of feeling, every mi- 
nister would wish to catch the prophecy and the Gospel as it burst 
from the inspired lips of Isaiah, or flowed from the apostolic pen of 
Paul. But especially in the great contest for the truths of the Bible, 
the combatant at the present day must be fully furnished with Biblical 
literature. The exigencies of the Church demand, to say the least, a 
class of men who are fully competent for the field, where Greek meets 
Greek, and who are perfectly at home wherever the discussion is car- 
ried. At no point, if duty be done, need the result be feared. Ifa 
Wesley, even in-the chair of his own classic Oxford, amid the rival 
masters by whom he was surrounded, was by pre-eminence surnamed 
‘the Grecian ;’ if a Walsh, firm by his side in the day of apostolic 
exertion, from his capability of stating from memory the number of 
the recurrences of any Hebrew word in the Old Testament, was titled, 
without hyperbole, the living concordance ; if a Clarke, surmounting 
the most extraordinary obstacles by the most extraordinary perseve- 
rance, united the most extensive acquirements to the most unique sim- 
plicity, and flung around the sacred text the most luminous and the 
most copious, the most original if not always the most defensible ex- 
positions, those who coincide with their general views and make their 
pursuits an exemplar, need not fear that thorough research will dis- 
turb the foundations of their faith, or intense application chill the ardor 
of their piety. 

Nor is it so perfectly clear, that even the pulpit may not derive from 
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classic antiquity the most illustrious models of eloquence. If the dicta 
of the most eminent masters are the best directories.in the pursuit of 
any high acquirement, it may be safely asserted that this point is well 
nigh unquestionable. If that eminent pulpit orator of England, Ro- 
bert Hall, pronounced Demosthenes the greatest of all human orators, 
averred that no man of soul or feeling could read his oration upon the 
crown without catching fire at every page, and drew his rhetorical 
illustrations, and even the spirit that animated his own performances, 
in a great measure from him ; if that pre-eminent pulpit orator of Ger- 
many, Reinhardt, was surprised in the day of his prime, to find that in 
his early perusal of the choicest writers of antiquity, he had unawares 
made the best preparation for his subsequent distinguished success ; 
if that most eminent of the pulpit orators of France, Bossuet, constantly 
wrote with the poems of Homer before him, averring as a reason, that 
he wished to imbibe his light immediately from the sun, it becomes the 
minister of the Gospel who has the same models within his reach, to 
hesitate before, in the face of such authorities, he pronounces them 
unworthy of his study. And still more authoritative is the weight of 
such and other revered and venerable names against the charge of the 
immoral tendency of classical pursuits. ‘That there are no produc- 
tions of immoral tendency, that there’ is no occasion for a discrimina- 
tive selection, is more than need be asserted of classic literature, and 
more than can be asserted of any other. It is an impracticable policy 
to endeavor to guard a free, inquisitive, and liberal mind from the 
reach of immoral tendencies ; the e infect alike every moral and every 
literary atmosphere, and that must be an imbecile integrity which is to 
be preserved in a depraved world, not by being armed against the 
force of temptations, but by an attempted artificial quarantine from 
them. Should the literature of France be proscribed, because it opens 
at once to the youthful reader the voluptuousness of Rosseau and the 
impieties of Voltaire? He who acts upon this principle must neglect 
every modern language ;—he must unlearn his own. 

It is the expression of an eminent English orator, from whom it may 
seem immodest to dissent, Edmund Burke, that vice ‘loses half its 
evil by losing all its grossness.? The depravity of the sentiment is 
scarcely disguised by the felicity of the expression. Vice, on the con- 
trary, redoubles the danger of its fascinations by reducing the excess 
of its grossness. Gross vice is generally repulsive vice. And it is 
precisely this circumstance which renders the immoralities of ancient 
literature, for the most part, ineffective. He who is well acquainted 
with the temperament of antiquity, must well know that much of the 
delicacy of our social life is essentially modern ; and the reader of anti- 
quity, who even finds it necessary to disturb its dregs, finds compara- 
tively very little of those refined blandishments with which modern 
genius has tinged seductive vice, to render it more insinuating to the 
juster fastidiousness of our moral sense. If, however, just views of 
human depravity be a proper preparatory to human renovation, the 
very vices of antiquity have an efficient moral. If the Christian would 
learn the folly of unguided human wisdom in its highest estate, mytho- 
logical antiquity may furnish the amplest illustration ; if the prevalence 
of the Gospel of peace shall hereafter make military enthusiasm ap- 
pear one of the strange insanities of our race, it may then be an object 
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to ascertain, how the early mind of man was addressed, to inspire the 
martial frenzy ; if posterity shall wonder by what syren notes the cup 
of inebriation could be radiated with fascination, the anacreontic hymn 
may then be perused as a rare phenomenon in the history of the hu- 
man mind. 

Nor be it forgotten, that many of the purest of human minds have 
been most deeply imbued with classic literature, and those, while they 
have found far more proofs of, than temptations to, the depravity of 
the human heart, have there found the most noble discipline for the 
human intellect. 

Upon this subject I would be no bookish pedant. Classic litera- 
ture is no sovereign specific for transforming stupidity to genius, for I 
really know not where that desirable recipe is to be found. On the 
contrary, it may, perhaps, aggravate the naturally desperate case, by 
adding pedantry to dulness. We sometimes meet with scholars who 
are all scholars; linguists, whose minds are packed with etymologies 
and trammelled with syntaxes. Their learning does not seem to be 
absorbed into the elements of their minds, but to stand out an extra- 
neous unamalgamated mass. ‘Their erudition is ever obtrusive; the 
ill-managed allusion and the ill-time quotation is ever informing you 
that they have read the classics ;—they are of the intellectual aris- 
tocracy. 'The pedant in any department is disgusting, no wonder the 
pedant in languages. The mind of the truly liberal scholar imbibes 
not their dead mass into his memory, he inhales their spirit into his 
soul; they impregnate his entire genius, grow with his growth, and 
strengthen with his strength, until they have, imperceptibly perhaps, 
all but reorganized his intellectual constitution. He is above the ob- 
trusive display of ill-introduced erudition; you might live weeks with 
him, perhaps, without seeing any other display of his acquisitions than 
manifested itself in the natural flow of a rich and exuberant mind. 
Classical learning, (says one well qualified practically to estimate its 
worth, the eloquent Webster,) classical learning in men who act in 
conspicuous public stations, perform duties which exercise the faculty 
of writing, or address popular, deliberative, or judicial bodies, is often 
felt where it is little seen, and sometimes felt more effectually because 
it is not seen at all. 

It is in accordance with the calm and manly verdict of such minds, 
and not with the exaggerated enthusiasm of pedantry, or the gross 
Vandalism of indiscriminate innovation, that the value of the classics 
is becoming decided. From the public mind they will receive, we 
may confidently trust, an estimation accordant with that which they 
have received from our institution. Without deciding that they are 
necessary alike for all, or refusing the other privileges of collegiate 
life to those who neglect them, it earnestly recommends their study to 
all, and withholds from those who have not acquired them, the appro- 
priate testimonials of a liberal education. Distant, indeed, be the day, 
when the fair proportions of the educated character of our land shall 
be marred, by striking them from its requisite accomplishments. 

To the mind, indeed, capable of the refinements of literature and 
science, how rich is the pleasure of luxuriating in the treasures of its 
own stored thoughts. Eloquently true, indeed, was Cicero’s descrip- 
tion of the ceaseless flow of enjoyment poured from this source upon 
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a mind hike his, when he pronounced literary acquisitions the nurse of 
early, and the stay of declining life ; the ornament of prosperous, and 
solace of adverse vicissitudes; our constant home companions, yet 
never impeding us abroad; attending alike our nightly repose, our 
arduous journeys, and our rural residences. Such a mind is, indeed, 
never solitary. Its solitude is peopled with memory’s glowing images, 
and fancy’s vivid creations. Its possessor finds within his own soul an 
ever fresh and ever salient spring of mental exhilaration. Shall he go 
forth to contemplate the rural scene? Nature opens her mysteries. to 
his keen analysis, or expands her prospects to his intense gaze. Does 
he press amid the bustle of the crowded city? The mystic page of 
human character reads lessons of wisdom to him, invisible or incom- 
prehensible to the common mind. Does he retire to the seclusion of 
his study? The hallowed spirits of antiquity are ready to come forth, 

and utter at his bidding oracles of wisdom, which none but minds like 
his can hear. Does he enter the social circle? Who like him pours 
forth the flow of colloquial eloquence, and like him receives the co- 
pious reflux of the pleasure which he creates and communicates? He 
may run no ambitious career, equipped though he be for a mighty 

race. He may seek no lofty elevation, qualified though to vie with 

the most towering crest. His may be a temperament that loves not 

their excitement, or a philosophy that scorns to seek the honors that 

seek not him, or a piety that loves the quiet usefulness which Heaven’s 

eye alone measures and appreciates. His is a treasure that knows 

no exhaustion, inflicts no retributive sting, and knows no equal but 

the joy of an approving conscience and a smiling Heaven. 





REVIEW OF POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. 


Polynesian Researches during a residence of nearly eight years in the 
Society and Sandwich Islands. By Wilkam Ellis. From the 
latest London Edition. In four Volumes. 


From the time the Pacific Ocean was discovered by Vasco Nugnez 
de Balboa, the intrepid Spanish navigator, the attention of the world 
has been directed less or more to that interesting quarter of the 
globe. Directing his course across the isthmus of Darien, in the 
year 1513, the enterprising governor of Santa Marie discovered the 
great Southern Ocean, and thus accomplished what Columbus so 
ardently desired, namely, the only practicable rout in this direction to 
the East Indies. 

The manner in which Balboa conducted himself in making this dis- 
covery is highly creditable to the piety of his heart. It is stated, that 
on being informed by his Indian guides that he might view the sea 
from the next mountain they should ascend, Balboa advanced alone 
to its summit, and beholding with gratitude and admiration the vast 
ocean spread out before him in all its majesty, fell on his knees, and 
poured out his heart in thanksgiving to God for having conducted him 
Vor. V.—January, 1834. 3 
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to so important a discovery; that he then rapidly advanced to the 
margin, plunged up to his middle in its waves, with his sword and 
buckler, and took possession of it in the name of his sovereign, Fer- 
dinand of Spain. 

The subsequent discovery of the straits of Magellan, which was 
made by the man whose nautical enterprises have been communicated 
in the name given to this entrance from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
opened a way for a communication from one ocean to the other.— 
Magellan was the first navigator who launched a European ship upon 
the Southern Ocean ; and though the intrepid commander did not live 
to return to reap the reward of his successful enterprise, having been 
killed by some of the natives of the Philippine Isles, the Victory, the 
ship in which he sailed, having first proved the practicability of sailing 
round this terraqueous globe, returned in triumph to Europe. 

Having thus opened a passage into this extended ocean, subsequent 
navigators discovered first one and then another island, or groups of 
islands, until the celebrated Captain Cook, in the close of the 18th 
century, discovered and gave name to the Georgian and Society Isl- 
ands. From that time to this, these islands, together with others which 
have been discovered by different navigators, have attracted the atten- 
tion of the civilized world ; and latterly an intense interest has been 
awakened in their behalf by the success which has accompanied the 
labors of the Christian missionaries which have been sent to convert 
their inhabitants to Christianity. This interest has been increased in 
consequence of the severe attacks which have been made upon the 
character and conduct of the missionaries, as well as upon the effect 
of their labors, by enemies to the cause of Christian missions. These 
attacks have been repelled, and the cause triumphantly vindicated, by 
men who had been on the spot, and had personally witnessed the 
beneficial effects of missionary labor among these benighted people. 
The accurate account of these islands, and of their inhabitants, 
both before and since their conversion to Christianity, by Bennett and 
Steward, has been read with lively interest, and made so favorable 
an impression on the public mind to the cause of foreign missions, as 
can never be erased, even should another infidel pen be employed in 
slandering their character. 

The author before us writes of things which he has seen and felt. 

Eight years’ residence among the people, during which time he was | 
employed not only as a Christian teacher, but also in making observa- 
tions upon the character and habits of the people ; on their history and 
language, and on the situation, climate, soil, and productions of the 
islands, has enabled him to spread before his readers a mass of infor- 
mation on a variety of subjects of a physical, moral, and religious cha- 
racter, at once edifying and delightful. To such of our readers as 
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have not made themselves acquainted with the situation and names of 
these islands, the following account will be acceptable :— 


‘ The two clusters extend from 16 to 1S degrees S. lat., and from 
149 to 155 degrees W. long., and are often included by geographical 
writers ; among others by M. Malte Brun, under the general designa- 
tion of the Society Islands. (System of Geography, vol. iii, p. 630.) 
As the islands are politically as well as geographically distinct, | 
have retained the designations given by Capt. Cook, occasionally 
exchanging them for the terms Windward and Leeward Islands, which 
are frequently used by those residing and trading among them. 

The following table, principally from Wallis, Cook, and Wilson, wili 
show their relative situations :— 


SOUTH LAT. WEST LONG. 
Meatia 17° 53° 0” : ~ 148° gy 45 
Tahiti, north point 17 29 17 149 33 15 
Eimeo 17 30 0 150 0 O 
Maiaoiti, or Sir Charles 
Sanders’ Island 17 23 oO 150 40 0O 
Huahine 16 43 0 151. 6 45 
Raiatea 16 46 0 151 38 45 
Tahaa, three miles northward of Raiatea. 
Borabora 16 27 0 151 52 45 
Maurua 16 10 O 152 30 vU 
Lord Howe’s Island 16 49 O 154 12 45 
Scily Island : 16 28 90 155 24 45 


In the preceding list I have adopted the orthography introduced by 
the first missionaries, and by the press now established among the peo- 
ple. This has not been done from caprice or affectation, but because 
the letters approach the nearest to the signification of the sounds 
used by the natives themselves. In the words Otaheite, Otahaa, &c, 
sounds were exhibited which do not belong to the names they were 
intended to express, and on this account only they have been rejected. 

As the native names of persons and places will unavoidably occur 
in the succeeding pages, a brief notice of the sounds of the letters, and 
the division of some of the principal words, will probably familiarize 
them to the eye of the reader, and facilitate their pronunciation. 

The different Polynesian dialects abound in vowel sounds, perhaps 
above any other language ; they have also another striking peculiarity, 
that of rejecting all double consonants, possessing invariably vowel 
terminations both of their syllables and words. Every final vowel is 
therefore distinctly sounded. Several consonants used in the English 
language do not exist in that of the Georgian and Society Islanders. 
There is no sibillant or hissing sound: s and c, and the correspond- 
ing letters, are therefore unnecessary. The consonants that are used 
retain the sound usually attached to them in English. 

The natives sound the vowels with great distinctness : a has the 
sound of a in father, e the sound of a in fate, ¢ that of i in marine or 
e in me, o that of o in no, u that of oo in root. The diphthong ai is 
sounded as iin wine. The following are some of the names most 
frequently used in the present work. 

The first column presents them in the proper syllabic divisions ob- 
served by the people. In the second column I have endeavored to 
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exhibit the native orthoepy, by employing those letters which, aecord- 
ing to their general use in the English language, would secure, as 
nearly as possible, the accurate pronunciation of the native words. 
The h is placed after the a only to secure to that vowel the uniform 
sound of ain father, or a in the interjection ah or aha. Y is also put 
after a, to secure for the Tahitian vowel ¢ invariably the sound of a in 


daylight or may-pole. 


NAMES OF PLACES. 


Ta-hi-ti pronounced as Tah-he-te 
Ma-ta-vai Méh-tah-vye 
Pa-re_ . : : : Pae-ray 
Pa-pe-é-te Pah-pay-ay-tay 





















A’-te-hié-ru 
Tai-a-ra-bu . 
Ei-me-o 
Mo-o-ré-a 


Ah-tay-hoo-roo 
Tye-ah-rah-boo 
Eye-may-o 
Mo-o-ray-ah 

























Ah-fah-ray-eye-too 


A-fa-re-ai-tu . 
O-poo-no-hoo 


O’-pu-né-hu .« 


Hu-a-hi-ne Hoo-ah-he-nay 
Fare Fah-ray 
Rai-a-té-a Rye-ah-tay-ah 
O-pé-a O-po-ah 
U’-tu-ma6-ro Oo-too-mao-ro 
Ta-ha-a ‘ Tah-ha-ah 
Bé-ra-bé-ra_. Bo-rah-bo-rah 
Mau-ré-a Mou-roo-a 
Ra-pa . Rah-pah 
Ai-tu-té-ke . ° ie oe Eye-too-tah-kay 
Mi-ti-4-ro_- ‘ ° : Me-te-ah-ro 
Ma-ti-te . ; ° Mah-oo-tay 
A-ti-Gi . Ah-tew 
Ra-ro-té-gna , ° ; Rah-ro-to-na 
or or 
Ra-ro-ton-ga . Rah-ro-ton-ga 
Tu-bu-ai To00-boo-eye 
Rai-va-vai_ . ‘ Ry-vah-vye 


Ri-ma-té-ra . Re-mah-tah-rah 


NAMES OF PERSONS. 


Po-ma-re Poh-mah-ray 
I-di-a E-dee-ah 

Ai-ma-ta Eye-mah-tah 
Té-rii-ta-ri-a . Tay-ree-tah-re-ah 
T4-ro-a-ri-i Tah-ro-ah-re-e 
Ma-hi-ne Mah-he-nay 
Té-rai-ma-no Tay-rye-mah-no 
Taf-a . Tou-ah 
Té-ma-té-a . Tah-mah-to-ah 
Fe-nfi-a-pé-ho Fay-noo-ah-pay-ho 


Mai. : : J ; Mye 
Au-ni . ‘ ‘ : Qu-nah 
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A-ti-a. . . . (God) . . . . . Ah-too-ah 
Va-ré-a. . . (Spirit) . . . . . Vah-roo-ah 
Ta-a-tta. . . . (Man) ... . .. Tah-ah-tah 
A-ri-i. . . . (King) . . . . . Abrre-e 
Ra-a-ti-ra. . . (Chief) . . . . . Rah-ah-te-rah.’ 


We are thankful for this key to the orthography and pronuncia- 
tion of the names of these islands, and some other proper names; 
for, as a certain speaker once remarked at one of our anniversaries, 
such is the zeal of our modern missionaries, in penetrating into new and 
hitherto unheard-of places, among savage tribes and foreign nations, 
many of whom are distinguished by such unpronunciable names, and by 
such a strange combination of the letters of the alphabet, that one knows 
not how to frame the organs of speech to give them. their right pro- 
nunciation. But if while we are learning to call them by their right 
names, we may be instrumental in teaching them the sound, the mean- 
ing, and the high importance of the name of Jesus, we shall not only 
not regret our labor, but shall rejoice at those openings of Divine 
Providence by which we are enabled to carry the Gospel blessings te 
so many barbarous tribes of men. 

The beauty of these islands, as well as the fertility of their soil, has 
been celebrated by all who have visited them. The following is our 
author’s vivid description of them :— 


‘ Every writer on the South Sea Islands has been lavish in praise of 
their scenery. Malte Brun observes, “A new Cythera emerges from 
the bosom of the enchanted wave. An amphitheatre of verdure rises 
to our view; tufted groves mingle their foliage with the brilliant enamel 
of the meadows ; an eternal spring, combining with an eternal autumn, 
displays the opening blossom along with the ripened fruits.” (Syst. of 
Geog. vol. iii, p. 396. Ibid. p. 631.) When speaking of Tahiti, he 
remarks, that it “ has merited the title of Queen of the Pacific Ocean.” 
The descriptions in Cook’s Voyages are not exaggerated, and no 
scenery is adapted to produce a more powerful or delightful impres- 
sion on the mind of those who traverse the wide ocean in which they 
are situated, than the islands of the South Sea. The effect on my own 
mind, when approaching Tahiti for the first time, will not be easily 
obliterated. 

The sea had been calm, the morning fair, the sky was without a 
cloud, and the lightness of the breeze had afforded us leisure for gaz- 
ing upon the varied, picturesque, and beautiful scenery of this most 
enchanting island. We had beheld successively, as we slowly sailed 
along its shore, all the diversity of hill and valley, broken or stupen- 
dous mountains, and rocky precipices, clothed with every variety of 
verdure, from the moss of the jutting promontories on the shore, to the 
deep and rich foliage of the bread-fruit tree, the oriental luxuriance of 
the tropical pandanus, or the waving plumes of the lofty and graceful 
cocoanut grove. The scene was enlivened by the waterfall on the 
mountain’s side, the cataract that chafed along its rocky bed in the 
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recesses of the ravine, or the stream that slowly wound its way through 
the fertile and cultivated valleys, and the whole was surrounded by the 
white-crested waters of the Pacific, rolling their waves of foam in 
splendid majesty upon the coral reefs, or dashing in spray against its 
broken shore. 

Cataracts and waterfalls, though occasionally seen, are not so nu- 
merous on any part of the Tahitian coast as in the north-eastern shores 
of Hawaii. The mountains of Tahiti are less grand and stupendous 
than those of the northern group—but there is a greater richness of 
verdure and variety of landscape ; the mountains are much broken in 
the interior, and deep and frequent ravines intersect their declivity 
from the centre to the shore. As we advanced toward the anchorage, 
I had time to observe, not only the diversified scenery, but the gene- 
ral structure and form of the island. Tahiti, excepting the border of 
Jow alluvial land by which it is nearly surrounded, is altogether moun- 
tainous, and highest in the centre. The mountains frequently diverge 
in short ranges from the interior toward the shore, though some rise 
like pyramids with pointed summits, and others present a conical, or 
sugar-loaf form, while the outline of several is regular, and almost 
circular. Orohena, the central and loftiest mountain in Tahiti, is six 
or seven thousand feet above the sea. Its summit is generally en- 
veloped in clouds ; but when the sky is clear, its appearance is broken 
and picturesque. 

Matavai Bay was the first place where we anchored, or had an op- 
portunity of examining more closely the country. The level land at 
the mouth of the valley is broad; but along the eastern and southern 
sides the mountains approach nearer to the sea. A dark-coloured 
sandy beach extends all round the bay, except at its southern extre- 
mity, near One-tree Hill, where the shore is rocky and bold. Groves 
of bread-fruit and cocoanut trees appear in every direction ; and, amid 
the luxuriance of vegetation every where presented, the low and rustic 
habitations of the natives gave a pleasing variety to the delightful scene. 

In the exterior or border landscapes of Tahiti and the other islands, 
there is a variety of objects, a happy combination of land and water, 
of precipices and plains, of trees often hanging their branches, clothed 
with thick foliage, over the sea, and distant mountains shown in sub- 
lime outline, and richest hues; and the whole, often blended in the 
harmony of nature, produces sensations of admiration and delight. 
The inland scenery is of a different character, but not less impressive. 
The landscapes are occasionally extensive, but more frequently cir- 
cumscribed. There is, however, a startling boldness in the towering 
piles of basalt, often heaped in romantic confusion near the source or 
margin of some crystal stream, that flows in silence at their base, 
or dashes over the rocky fragments that arrest its progress: and there 
is the wildness of romance about the deep and lonely glens, around 
' which the mountains rise like the steep sides of a natural amphitheatre, 
till the clouds seem supported by them—this arrests the attention of 
the beholder, and for a time suspends his faculties in mute astonish- 
ment. There is also so much that is new in the character and growth 
of trees and flowers, irregular, spontaneous, and luxuriant in the vege- 
tation, which is sustained by a prolific soil, and matured by the genial 
heat of a tropic clime, that it is adapted to produce an indescribable 
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effect. Often when, either alone, or attended by one or two compa- 
nions, I have journeyed through some of the inland parts of the islands, 
such has @een the effect of the scenery through which I have passed, 
and the unbroken stillness which has pervaded the whole, that imagi- 
nation, unrestrained, might easily have induced the delusion, that we 
were walking on enchanted ground, or passing over fairy lands. It 
has at such seasons appeared as if we had been carried back to the 
primitive ages of the world, and beheld the face of the earth, as it was 
perhaps often exhibited, when the Creator’s works were spread over it 
in all their endless variety, and all the vigor of exhaustless energy, 
and before population had extended, or the genius and enterprise of 
man had altered the aspect of its surface. 

The valleys of Tahiti present some of the richest inland scenery 
that can be imagined. Those in the southern parts are remarkable 
for their beauty, but none more so than those of Hautaua, Matavai, 
and Apiano. Those portions of them, in which the incipient effects 
of civilization appear, are the most interesting ; presenting the neat 
white-plastered cottages in beautiful contrast with the picturesque ap- 
pearance of the mountains, and the rich verdure of the plains. 

The outline of the mountains of Eimeo, and much of the low land, 
may, when the weather is clear, be distinctly seen from Tahiti. 

Moorea is the name most frequently given by the natives to the 
island of Eimeo, which is situated about twelvg or fourteen miles west 
from Tahiti. In the varied forms its mountains exhibit, the verdure 
with which they are clothed, and the general romantic and beautiful 
character of its scenery, this island surpasses every other in the Georgian 
or Society groups. The reef of coral, which, like a ring, surrounds 
it, is in some places one or two miles distant from the shore, in others 
united to the beach. Several small and verdant islands adorn the 
reef: one lies opposite the district of Afareaitu, on the eastern side ; 
and two others a few miles south of Papetoai: the latter are covered 
with the elegantly growing casuarina, or aito trees, and were a favorite 
retreat of Pomare the Second. Eimeo is not only distinguished by its 
varied and beautiful natural scenery, but also by the excellence of its 
harbors, which are better than those in any of the other islands. 

On the north side is Taloo Harbor, in lat. 177° 30’ south, long. 150° 
west; one of the most secure and delightful anchoring places to be 
met with in the Pacific. Opunohu is the proper name of this harbor, 
near the mouth of which, on the right hand side, there is a small rock, 
called by the natives Tareu, toward which it is possible Captain 
Cook was pointing, or looking, when he inquired of the natives the 
name of the harbor his ship was then entering. Tareu might be easily 
understood as if spelled Taloo, and the name of the rock thus mistaken 
for that of the harbor. Separated from Opunohu by a high mountain 
is another capacious bay, called, after its discoverer, Cook’s Harbor : 
it is equally convenient for anchorage with the former, but rather more 
difficult of access. 

On the north-eastern side of Eimeo, between the mountain and the 
sea, is an extensive and beautiful lake, called Tamai, on the border of 
which stands a sequestered village, bearing the same name. The 
lake is stocked with fish, and is a place of resort for flocks of wild 
ducks, which are sometimes taken in great numbers. The rivers of 
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Eimeo, like those of the other islands, are but small, and are prine?- 
pally mountain streams, which originate in the high lands, roll dows 
the rocky bottoms of the ravines, and wind their way through the val- 
leys to the sea. The mountains are broken, and considerably ele- 
vated, but not so high as those of Tahiti, which are probably 7000 
feet above the level of the sea. 

The South Sea Islands are not more distinguished by the elevation 
of their mountains, the picturesque outline of their landscapes, and the 
richness of their verdure, than by the extent, variety, and beauty of 
those natural breakwaters of coral by which they are surrounded. 
The large islands, though not of coral formation, all share the advan- 
tages of that secure protection which the reefs afford. Among the 
smaller islands four, viz. Tetuaroa, Tobua, Moupiha, and Fenuaara, 
appear to rest on coral foundations. The former, which is about 
twenty miles north of Tahiti, includes five small islets, the names of 
which are Rimatu, Oneoha, Moturua, Hoatere, and Reiona. They 
are enclosed by one reef, in which there is an opening on the north- 
west, but only such as to admit with difficulty the narrow canoes of the 
natives. They are all low islands, the highest parts being seldom three 
or four feet above the water; the only soil they contain is composed 
of sand and fragments of coral, with which is mingled vegetable mould, 
produced on the spot, or carried from Tahiti. The chief article of 
food produced in thesg islands is the fruit of the cocoanut tree, with 
extensive and verdant groves of which they are adorned. They seem, 
at a distance, as if they were growing on the surface of the water; and 
the roots and stems of many are washed by the spray, or by the tide, 
when it rises a few inches higher than usual. Upon the kernel of the 
cocoanut, and the fish taken among the reefs, the inhabitants princi- 
pally subsist. 

Te-tua-roa (the long or distant sea,) is part of the hereditary pos- 
sessions of the reigning family of Tahiti: it is attached to the dis- 
trict of Pare, and is said formerly to have been the depository of the 
monarch’s treasures. Most of the inhabitants of these little islets 
occupy, under the king, a part of his own land, from which they are 
supplied with bread-fruit and taro. They are much employed in fish- 
ing, and formerly brought over large quantities of fish, conveying in 
return bread-fruit and other edible productions from Tahiti. In the 
wars which disturbed the conclusion of the reign of Pomare the First,. 
and the commencement of that of his successor, many of the inhabi- 
tants were cut off; and the decrease of population thus occasioned 
has diminished the intercourse between these islands and Tahiti. 

In addition to the fishery carried on here, Tetuaroa has long been a 
kind of watering place for the royal family, and a frequent resort for what 
might be called the fashionable and gay of Tahiti. Hither the areois, 
dancers, and singers were accustomed to repair, together with those whose 
lives were professedly devoted to indolence and pleasure. It was also 
frequented by the females of the higher class, for the purposes of haaport, 
increasing the corpulency of their persons, and removing, by luxurious 
ease, under the embowering shade of the cocoanut groves, the dark tinge 
which the vertical sun of Tahiti might have burnt upon their com- 
plexions. So great was the intercourse formerly, that a hundred 
canoes have sometimes been seen at one time on the beach. 
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The coral reefs around the islands not only protect the low land 
from the violence of the sea, but often exhibit one of the most suk- 
lime and beautiful marine spectacles that it is possible to behold.— 
They are generally a mile, or a mile and a half, and occasionally two 
miles from the shore. The surface of the water within the reef is 
placid and transparent ; while that without, if there be the slightest 
breeze, is considerably agitated; and, being unsheltered from the 
wind, is generally raised in high and foaming waves. 

The trade wind, blowing constantly toward the shore, drives the 
waves with violence upon the reef, which is from five to twenty or 
thirty yards wide. The long rolling billows of the Pacific, extend- 
ing sometimes, in one unbroken line, a mile or a mile and a half 
along the reef, arrested by this natural barrier, often rise ten, twelve, 
or fourteen feet above its surface; and then, bending over it their 
white foaming tops, form a graceful liquid arch, glittering’ in the rays 
of a tropical sun, as if studded with brilliants. But, before the eyes 
of the spectator can follow the splendid aqueous gallery which they 
appear to have reared, with loud and hollow roar they fall in magnifi- 
cent desolation, and spread the gigantic fabric in froth and spray upon 
the horizontal and gently-broken surface of the coral. - 

In each of the islands, and opposite the large valleys through which 
a stream of water falls into the ocean, there is usually a break, or 
Opening, in the line of reef that surrounds the shore—a most wise and 
benevolent provision for the ingress and egress of vessels, as well as 
a singular phenomenon in the natural history of these marine ramparts. 
Whether the current of fresh water, constantly flowing from the rivers 
to the ocean, prevents the tiny architects from building their concen- 
tric walls in one continued line, or whether in the fresh water itself there 
is any quality inimical to the growth or increase of coral, is not easy to 
determine; but it is a remarkable fact, that few openings occur in 
the reefs which surround the South Sea Islands, excepting opposite 
those parts of the shore from which streams of fresh water flow into 
the sea. Reefs of varied, but generally circumscribed extent, are 
frequently observed within the large outer barrier, and near the shore, 
or mouth of the river; but they are formed in shallow places, and the 
coral is of a different and more slender kind than that of which the 
larger reef, rising from the depths of the ocean, is usually composed. 
There is no coral in the lagoons of the large. islands. 

The openings in the reefs around Sir Charles Sanders’s Island, 
Maurua, and other low islands, are small and intricate, and some- 
times altogether wanting, probably because the land composing 
these islands collects but a scanty portion of water; and, if any, only 
small and frequently interrupted streams flow into the sea. The apertures 
in the coral beds around the larger islands not only afford direct 
access to the indentations in the coast, and the mouths of the valleys, 
which form the best harbors, but secure to shipping a supply of 
fresh water, in equal, if not greater abundance, than it could be pro- 
cured in any other part of the island. The circumstance, also, of 
the rivers near the harbors flowing into the sea, affords the greatest 
facility in procuring fresh water, which is so valuable to seamen. 

These breaches in the reefs, in many places, especially at Papete, 
or Wilks’ Harbor, in Tahiti, and Afareaitu, in Moorea Fare, in Hua- 
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hine, and along the eastern side of Raiatea, and Tahaa, are not only 
serviceable to navigation, but highly ornamental, and contribute much 
to the beauty of the surrounding scenery. At the Ava Moa, or Sa- 
cred Entrance, leading to Opoa, there is a small island, on which 2 
few cocoanut trees are growing. At Tipaemau there are two, one 
on each side of the opening, arising from the extremity of the line’of 
reef. The little islets, elevated three or four feet above the water, 
are clothed with shrubs and verdure, and adorned with a number of 
lofty cocoanut trees. At Te-Avapiti, several miles to the northward 
of Tipaemau, and opposite the missionary settlement—where, as its 
name indicates, are two openings—there are also two beautiful, 
green, and woody islands, on which the lowly hut of the fisherman or 
of the voyager waiting for a favorable wind, may be often seen. Two 
large and very charming islands adorn the entrance at Tomahahotu, 
leading to the island of Tahaa. The largest of these is not more 
than half a mile in circumference, but both are covered with fresh and 
evergreen shrubs and trees. 

Detached from the large islands, and viewed in connection with the 
ocean rolling through the channel on the one side, or the foaming 
billows dashing, and roaring, and breaking over the reef on the other, 
they appear like emerald gems of the ocean, contrasting their solitude 
and verdant beauty with the agitated element sporting in grandeur 
around. They are useful, as well as ornamental. The tall cocoa- 
nuts that grow on their surface, can be seen many miles distant ; and 
the native mariner is thereby enabled to steer directly toward the spot 
where he knows he shall find a passage to the shore. The constant 
current passing the opening, probably deposited on the ends of the reef 
fragments of coral, sea weeds, and drift wood, which in time rose above 
the surface of the water. Seeds borne thither by the waves, or wafted 
by the winds, found a soil on which they could germinate—decaying 
vegetation increased the mould—and by this process it is most likely 
these beautiful little fairy-looking islands were formed on the ends of 
the reefs at the entrance to the different harbors. 

The soil of the islands presents considerable variety. The sides 
of the mountains are frequently covered with a thin layer of light 
earth, but the summits of many of the inferior hills present a thick 
strata, or covering, of stiff red ochre, or yellow marl. The ochre 
greatly resembles burnt clay, and in the island of Rurutu, and some 
others of the group, its color is so strong as to enable the natives to 
form a bright red pigment for staining or painting their doors, window 
shutters, canoes, and, when mixed with lime, the walls of their houses. 
This kind of ochre is seldom found in the lofty mountains composed 
of basalt, or cellular volcanic stone, but generally covers the lower 
hills that rise between the interior mountains and the shore. It is not 
peculiar to any single island, and in some places it appears several 
feet in thickness.. Beside the soil on the sides of the mountains and 
the bottom of the valleys, around each of the islands there are level 
borders of varied breadth, sometimes three or four miles wide. This, 
to the inhabitants, is the most valuable portion of land; here their 
gardens are enclosed, and hence their chief subsistence and greatest 
luxuries are derived. The soil here is a rich alluvial deposit, with a 
considerable admixture of vegetable mould. It is remarkably prolific; 
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the only manure ever used is decayed leaves, and these are employed 
more to loosen than enrich the soil. Near the base of the mountains, 
though stony, it is fertile; but nearer to the sea, where a considerable 
portion of sand is incorporated, it is less fruitful. In many places the 
sea has thrown up an embankment along the shore considerably higher 
than the intervening space between the shore and the mountains; ex- 
tensive swamps are thus formed. Though the effluvia arising from 
these marshy places must be highly prejudicial to health, they are 
generally prized by the natives, and, though not drained, enclosed for 
the culture of the different kinds of arum which constitute so great a 
portion of the food of the people, when the bread-fruit is out of season. 
The soil of the South Sea Islands is not only rich, but extensive, and 
capable, if cultivated, of supporting a population nearly ten times as 
Jarge as that which it now sustains. 

The climate of the South Sea Islands is in general regular, and 
though considerably hotter than in Europe, is more temperate than 
that of the East or West Indies, or those parts of the continent of 
America that are situated in the same latitude. This is probably 
occasioned by the vast expanse of ocean around: for though only 17 
degrees from the equator, the thermometer in the shade seldom rises 
higher than 90, while the general average in some of the islands is not 
more than 74. During the time that Duff remained in Tahiti, from 
March to August, 1797, the thermometer was never lower than 65, 
and seldom higher than 73; and between the months of April and 
August, 1819, it ranged in the morning from 68 to 78, at noon from 
75 to 84, and in the evening from 70 to 78. Sometimes it rises for 
a short time much higher than 90, but I never saw it so low as 60. 
The heat is constant, and to a European debilitating, though much 
less so than that of an Indian climate. To the natives it is genial, 
and, excepting in the immediate neighborhood of their stagnant waters 
or marshy ground, is salubrious. They experience no inconvenience 
from the heat, and often, when the mornings have been gratefully cool 
to a European, they wrap themselves in their warmest clothing. 

The climate is remarkably serene and equable ; its changes are 
neither violent, frequent, nor sudden. This circumstance, were it not 
for the constant heat, would render it remarkably salubrious. The 
atmosphere is moist, and the agreeable alternations of land and sea 
breezes are experienced during the greater part of the year. The 
refreshing land breeze sweeps down the valleys soon after sunset, but, 
though grateful to the inhabitants on the shore, it extends only a short 
distance over the ocean. The sea breeze sets in in the forenoon.— 
These breezes are, however, from the circumscribed surface of land, 
which, in comparison with the surrounding waters, is exceedingly limit- 
ed, more feeble and transient than those which prevail on the shores 
of the continents in the same latitude. 

Strong currents of air, resembling whirlwinds, occasionally sweep 
across the islands, and produce considerable devastations among the 
plantations and habitations. of the people: tempests are sometimes 
heavy and destructive, but the islands are never visited with those 
fearful hurricanes or tornadoes that occur in the West Indies, or in 
the Indian and Chinese seas. In general the winds are moderate, and 
peculiarly refreshing. 
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The east, with its variations from northeast to southeast, being the 
regular trade wind, is most prevalent, but is seldom unpleasantly vio- 
lent. Winds from the north are often tempestuous, more so than from 
the south, yet, although during the season of variable winds, viz. from 
December to March, they are strong, and continue several days, they 
are not dangerous. The wind seldom prevails from the west among 
the Society Islands, except in the months of December, January, 
and February. At this season, though the westerly winds are usually 
of short duration, they are often heavy and boisterous. The sky is 
dark and lowering, rain frequently falls in-torrents, and the weather is 
remarkably unsettled. 

Rain is much more frequent in the Society than in the Sandwich 
Islands, during the whole of the year; but, except in the rainy season, 
itis seldom heavy or lasting: gentle showers fall, during many of the 
months, almost every alternate day, though sometimes there are some 
weeks of dry weather. The rainy season, the only variation of the 
tropical year, occurs when the sun is vertical, and generally con- 
tinues from December to March. At this season the rains are heavy, 
and often incesgant for several weeks—the streams are swollen 
and muddy—the lowlands overflowed—fences washed away—and, 
unless great care is taken, many plantations destroyed. The winds 
are also variable and tempestuous, the climate is more insalubrious, and 
sickness among the people greater, than at any other period. Thun- 
der and lightning are frequent on the islands, especially during the 
rainy season. The lightnings are vivid and awful, though not fre- 
quently injurious to the dwellings, or fatal to the inhabitants. The 
thunder is sometimes loud and terrific, often more appalling than any 
I ever heard in any other parts of the world. The awful effect of the 
loud and quick-succeeding thunders is probably much increased by 
the hilly nature of the country, which greatly augments the reverbera- 
tions of the deafening reports. 

Among the natural phenomena of the South Sea Islands, the tide 
is one of the most singular, and presents as great an exception to the 
theory of Sir Isaac Newton, as is to be met with in any part of the 
world. The rising and falling of the waters of the ocean appear, if 
influenced at all, to be so in a very small degree only, by the moon. 
The height to which the water rises varies but a few inches during the 
whole year, and’at no time is it elevated more than a foot, or a foot 
and a half. The sea, however, often rises to an unusual height, but 
this appears to be the effect of a strong wind blowing for some time 

from one quarter, or the heavy swells of the sea, which flow from 
different directions, and prevail equally during the time of high and 
low water. But the most remarkable circumstance is, the uniformity 
of the time of high and low water. During the year, whatever be 
the age or situation of the moon, the water is lowest at six in the 
morning, and the same hour in the evening, and highest at noon and 
midnight. This is so well established, that the time of night is marked 
by the ebbing and flowing of the tide ; and, in all the islands, the term 
for high water and for midnight is the same.’ 


After much interesting information on the manners of ‘the people 
previously to their conversion, on their sports and plays, the author 
makes the following remarks respecting their moral state :— 
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‘ Their humour and their jests were, however, but rarely what might 
“be termed innocent sallies of wit; they were in general low and im- 
moral to a disgusting degree. Their common conversation, when 
engaged in their ordinary avocations, was often such as the ear could 
not listen to without pollution, presenting images and conveying senti- 
ments whose most fleeting passage through the mind left contamina- 
tion. Awfully dark, indeed, was their moral character, and notwith- 
standing the apparent mildness of their disposition, and the cheerful 
vivacity of their conversation, no portion of the human race was ever, 
perhaps, sunk lower in brutal licentiousness and moral degradation 
than this isolated people. 


“The Paphian Venus, driven from the west, 
In Polynesian groves long undisturbed, 
Her shameful rites and orgies foul maintained. 
The wandering voyager at Tahiti found 
Another Daphne.” 


The veil of oblivion must be spread over this part of their character, 
of which the appalling picture, drawn by the pen of inspiration in the 
hand of the apostle, in the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, 
revolting and humiliating as it is, affords but too faithful a portraiture.’ 

We wish these evidences of depravity were confined to heathen na- 
tions. But they are not. As St. Paul said to the Jews, so we may 
say to Christians, ‘The name of God is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles through you.’ Indeed, according to our author’s own show- 
ing, these islanders were comparatively innocent before they were 
corrupted by their European visiters. In endeavouring to ascertain 
the causes of that decrease of population which was so manifest as to 
admit of no doubt, Mr. Ellis attributes it, ina great measure, to their 
being taught, by those Europeans who had from time to time visited 
them, the manufacture and use of ardent spirits. The intemperate 
use of these introduced idleness, domestic quarrels, war and blood- 
shed, and all that train of evils which generally accompanies and follows 
intoxication. It is true that these evils are not to be attributed to 
Christianity, but they are to be attributed to the conduct of those who 
bore the Christian name, and belonged to nations who boast of their 
superior advantages as a civilized and Christian people. 

Nor is this a solitary instance of the kind. The natives of our own 
continent have been deceived, corrupted, abused, and debased by their 
proximity to the civilized and Christianized white people! And if we 
look into the state of society generally among the civilized nations 
where the light of revelation has long shone, we shall see the same sad 
demonstrations of depravity which have characterized barbarous na- 
tions. And among all the vices which have debased mankind, in- 
toxication, which seems to be the mother of a thousand others, has no 
where abounded more than among Christians, so called. We could 
also enumerate other vices, over which the ‘veil of oblivion must be 
spread,’ because decency forbids the naming them, which are, perhaps, 
Vou. V.—January, 1834. 4 
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as prevalent, as disgusting, and as blighting to human character, fame 
and happiness, temporal and eternal, as those by which heathen nations 
have been characterized and disgraced. It is true, we do not literally 
sacrifice our sons and daughters to Moloch; but we sacrifice them to 
drunkenness, to lewdness, to avarice and cruelty, to war and blood- 
shed; and thus as effectually devote them to certain destruction and 
damnation, as if they were sacrificed literally to the worship of Bac- 
chus, Venus, or Mars. And who is there among parents but what is 
more solicitous to train up their children for this world, that they may 
become rich and luxurious, than they are to fit them for an eternal 
inheritance? These are facts which to attempt to deny would betray 
the want of that very candor and sincerity which is so estimable in the 
sight of every true Christian. 

‘ What profit then,’ it may be asked, ‘ hath the Christian ” We an- 
swer, notwithstanding these facts stare us in the face, ‘much, every 
way.’ For although these sad evidences of depravity are so visible that 
they cannot be denied, they are by no means universal in every, if, in- 
deed, in any Christian community. The facts, therefore, which we 
have stated respecting the prevalence of vice, furnish no cause of 
triumph to the infidel. If, indeed, we attempted to deny their exist- 
ence, or even to disguise or palliate them, he then might justly accuse 
us of that very dishonesty which Christianity condemns, and which, 
therefore, would add another testimony in favor of that ss which 
is so much deprecated. 

But though these things are even so, as we before remarked, they 
do not exist universally. There are those individuals to be found, if 
not whole communities, who exhibit in their words, tempers, and 
actions, the purity of the Christian character, who are freed from the 
dominion of vice, and who, consequently, loudly protest, both by exam- 
ple and precept, against those debasing evils which exert such a dete- 
riorating influence upon society. These show what might be done 
for and by others, were the doctrines and precepts of Christianity 
faithfully and practically illustrated by all their professed friends and 
advocates. Facts demonstrate that the mebriate may be reformed, 
and that, under the radical influence of Christianity, where it is preach- 
ed and embraced in its purity and power, the most profligate of man- 
kind have been regenerated, and have thereafter given the most in 
dubitable evidence of the genuineness of the work by their tempers, 
words, and actions. This, therefore, shows what Christianity can do 
when faithfully embraced and improved, and affords, so far as internal 
testimony is concerned, an irrefutable argument in favor of its truth. 

The infractions of its doctrines and precepts which we have noticed, 
are not the legitimate effects of Christianity, but are manifest abuses 
of its principles—abuses growing out of the prevailing propensity of 
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the human heart to pervert the best gifts of God to the worst purposes ; 
and these abuses of the merciful provisions of Christianity, practically 
exhibited by so large a portion of the human family, whether civilized 
or barbarian, confirm one of the leading truths of the system, namely, 
the universal corruption and depravity of the human heart. In this 
way the very facts on which the infidel seizes to disparage Christianity 
are those by which its truths are established. And if he will allow the 
same reasoning to apply here which he must apply to any other sub- 
ject of investigation, that is, that the abuse of a thing, so far from 
militating against its goodness, amounts to an argument in favor of 
its intrinsic excellence, he will find all those objections arising from 
the inconsistencies of professed Christians obviated. But, on the 
other hand, if he insist upon the validity of such objections, and that 
therefore Christianity should be discarded as a false and danger- 
ous system, he must also, in order to be consistent throughout, 
banish from the world all good laws, all the conveniences and luxu- 
ries, and even the necessaries of life ; for all these, through the profli- 
gacy of mankind, have been less or more abused by a wrong and per- 
verted use of them. Nay, human beings themselves must, on this 
principle of reasoning, be annihilated, because they have used their 
‘ members as instruments of unrighteousness.’ 

The point is established beyond the power of refutation, that Chris- 
tianity is not justly held responsible for those acts of wickedness which 
it forbids and condemns in unequivocal language, but which, never- 
theless, its professed friends wilfully perpetrate. 

The same objections which have been brought against Christianity 
as a whole, even from the days of its establishment to the present 
time, have been brought against those sections of it comprehended in 
the circle of missionary operations. This has been the case espe- 
cially in regard to the missions which have been established in the 
Polynesian Islands. 

In the course of our remarks upon the work before us, we shall have 
an opportunity to examine the weight of this objection. If, upon a fair 
and candid examination, it shall be found that the condition of these peo- 
ple has been greatly meliorated by the introduction of Christianity among 
them, both as respects their temporal, moral, and religious character 
and privileges, then the objection falls to the ground, and we derive an 
additional argument in favor of aboriginal and foreign missions, as well 
as in favor of Christianity itself. Before, however, we enter directly 
upon this point, we will present our readers with our author’s account 
of their traditions respecting their origin. But even these, confused 
and contradictory as they are, will afford a strong collateral proof of 
the Divine authority of the sacred Scriptures, when compared with the 
luminous account which these give of the origin of all things :— 
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‘A very generally received Tahitian tradition is, that the first human 
pair were made by Taaroa, the principal deity formerly acknowledged 
by the ‘nation. On more than one occasion I have listened to the 
details of the people respecting his work of creation. They say that 
after Taaroa had formed the world, he created man out of araea, red 
earth, which was also the food of man until bread-fruit was produced. 
In connection with this, some relate that Taaroa one day called for 
the man by name. When he came he caused him to fall asleep, 
and that, while he slept, he took out one of his ivi, or bones, and with 
it made a woman, whom he gave to the man as his wife, and that they 
became the progenitors of mankind. This always appeared to me a 
mere recital of the Mosaic account of creation, which they had heard 
from some European, and I never placed any reliance on it, although 
they have repeatedly told me it was a tradition among them before any 
foreigner arrived. Some have also stated that the woman’s name was 
lvi, which would be by them pronounced as if written Eve. Ivi is an 
aboriginal word, and not only signifies a bone, but also a widow, 
and a victim slain in war. Notwithstanding the assertion of the 
natives, I am disposed to think that vz, or Eve, is the only abo- 
riginal part of the story, as far as it respects the mother of the human 
race. Should more careful and minute inquiry confirm the truth of 
their declaration, and prove that this account was in existence among 
them prior to their intercourse with Europeans, it will be the most 
remarkable and valuable oral tradition of the origin of the human race 
yet known. | 

Another extensive and popular tradition referred the origin of the 
people to Opoa, in the island of Raiatea, where the ttis, or spirits, 
formerly resided, who assumed of themselves, or received from the 
gods, human bodies, and became the progenitors of mankind. The 
name of one was Tii Maaraauta; Ti, branching or extending toward 
the land, or the interior : and of the other, Tii Maaraatai; Tit, branching 
or spreading toward the sea. These, however, are supposed to be but 
other names for Taaroa. It 1s supposed that prior to the period of 
Tii Maaraauta’s existence the islands were only resorted to by the 
gods or spiritual beings; but that these two, endowed with powers 
of procreation, produced the human species. They first resided at 
Opoa, whence they peopled the island of Raiatea, and subsequently 
spread themselves over the whole cluster. Others state that Tii was 
not a spirit, but a human being, the first man made by the gods ; that 
his wife was sometimes called Tii, and sometimes Hina; that when 
they died their spirits were supposed to survive the dissolution of 
the body, and were still called by the same name, and hence the term 
tii was first applied to the spirits of the departed, a signification which 
it retained till idolatry was abolished. 

In the Ladrone Islands departed chiefs, or the spirits of such, are 
called arttts, and to them prayers were addressed. The tis of Ta- 
hiti were also,considered a kind of inferior deities, to whom on seve- 
ral occasions, prayers were offered. The resemblance of this term 
to the demons or di of the ancients is singular, and might favor the 
conjecture that both were derived from the same source. 

The origin of the islands, as well as their inhabitants, was generally 
attributed to Taaroa, or the joint agency of Taaroa and Hina; and 
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although one of their traditions states that all the islands were for- 
merly united in one fenua nut, or large continent, which the gods in 
anger destroyed, scattering in the ocean the fragments, of which Tahiti 
is one of the largest, yet others ascribe their formation to Taarva, who 
is said to have labored so hard in the work of creation that the profuse 
perspiration induced thereby filled up the hollows, and formed the sea ; 
accounting, by this circumstance, for its transparency and saltness. 
Others attribute the origin of the world, the elements, the heavenly 
bodies, and the human species, to the procreative powers of their dei- 
ties; and, according to their account, one of the descendants of Taa- 
roa, and the son of the sun and moon, and, in reference to his descent, 
the Manco Capac of their mythology, embracing the sand on the sea- 
shore—begat a son, who was called Tii, and a daughter, who was 
called Opiira. These two, according to their tradition, were the father 
and mother of mankind. 

But the most circumstantial tradition relative to the origin of man- 
kind is one for which, as well as for much valuable information on the 
mythology and worship of the idols of the South Sea islanders, I am 
indebted to the researches of my esteemed friend and coadjutor, Mr. 
Barff. According to this legend, man was the fifth order of intelligent 
beings created by Taaroa and Hina, and was called the Rahu taata 2 
te ao ia Tii, “ The class, or order of the world, of, or by, Tii.” Hina 
is reported to have said to Taaroa, “‘ What shall be done, how shall 
man be obtained? Behold, classed or fixed are gods of the po, er 
state of night, and there are no men.” Taaroa is said to have an- 
swered, “‘Go on the shore to the interior, to your brother.” Hina 
answered, “‘I have been inland, arfd he is not.”” 'Taaroa then said, 
*¢ Go to the sea, perhaps he is on the sea; or if on the land, he will 
be on the land.” Hina said, * Who is at sea?” The god answered, 
‘s Tiimaaraatai.” ‘ Who is Tiimaaraatai? is he aman?” ‘He is 
a man, and your brother,” answered the god; “go to the sea and 
seek him.” When the goddess had departed, Taaroa ruminated within 
himself as to the means by which man should be formed, and went to 
the land, where he assumed the appearance and substance which should 
constitute man. Hina, returning from her unsuccessful search for Tii- 
maaraatai at sea, met him, but not knowing him, said, “ Who are you?” 
‘‘f am Tiimaaraatai,” he replied. ‘* Where have you been?” said the 
goddess : “ I have sought you here, and you were not; I went to the 
sea to look for Tiimaaraatai, and he was not.” ‘ I.have been here 
in my house, or abode,” answered Tiimaaraatai, “ and behold you have 
al em my sister, come to me.” Hina said, ‘So it is, you are my 

brother; let us live together.” They became man and wife; and the 
son that Hina afterward bore they ial Tii. He was the first-born 
of mankind. Afterward Hina had a daughter, who was called Hina- 
ereeremonoi; she became the wife of Tii, and bore to him a son, 
who was called Taata, the general name (with slight modification) for 
man throughout the Pacific. Hina, the daughter and wife of Taaroa, 
the grandmother of Taata, being transformed into a beautiful young 
woman, became the wife of Taata or man, bore him a son and «a 
daughter, called Ouru and Fana, who were the progenitors of the 
human race. 

One account states that the visible creation has two foundations or 
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origins, that Taaroa made the earth, the sun, moon, and stars, heaven, 
and hell ; and that Tii made man of the earth. According to this tradi- 
tion, they believed that of the earth at Ati-auru, a place in Opoa, Tii 
made a woman, dwelt with her in a house called Fare-pouri, in Opoa, 
that she bore him a daughter, who was called Hina-tumararo ; she 
became the wife of Tiimaaraatai, and from these the world was peo- 
pled: Tii and Taaroa the people imagined to be one and the same 
being ; but that Taaroa dwelt in the region of chaos, and Tii in the 
world of light. 

Another tradition stated that the first inhabitants of the South Sea 
{slands originally came from a country in_the direction of the setting 
sun, to which they say several names were given, though none of them 
are remembered by the present inhabitants. 

Their traditions are numerous, often contradictory, and though it is diffi- 
cul to obtaina correct recital of them from any of the present inhabitants, 
yet more might have been inserted; but they can scarcely be said to 
impart any valuable information as to the country whence the inhabit- 
ants originally came. Some additional evidence, small indeed in quan- 
tity, but rather more conclusive, may be gathered from the traditions 
of the mythology, customs, and language preserved among the Tahi- 
tians, and inhabitants of other isles of the Pacific, when they are com- 
pared with those prevailing in different parts of the world. One of 
their accounts of creation, that in which Taaroa is stated to have made 
the first man with earth or sand, and the very circumstantial tradition 
they have of the deluge, if they do not, as some have supposed, (when 
taken in connection with many customs and analogies in language,) 
warrant the inference that the Polynesians have a Hebrew origin ; they 
show that the nation whence they emigrated was acquainted with some of 
the leading facts recorded in the Mosaic history of the primitive ages of 
mankind. Others appear to have a striking resemblance to several con- 
spicuous features of the more modern Hindoo or Braminical mythology. 
The account of the creation given in Sir W. Jones’s translation of 
the Institutes of Menu accords in no small degree with the Tahitian 
legends of the production of the world, including waters, &c, by 
the procreative power of their god. The Braminical account is, that 
‘He (i. e. the Divine Being,) having willed to produce various be- 
ings from his own Divine substance, first, with a thought, created 
the waters, and placed in them’a productive seed. That seed became 
an egg, bright as gold, blazing like the luminary with a thousand 
beams, and in that egg he was born himself, in the form of Brama, the 
great forefather of all spirits. ‘The waters were called nara, because 
they were the production of narau, the Spirit of God; and since they 
were his first ayana, or place of motion, he is thence named Vara- 
yana, or moving in the waters. In the egg the great power sat inac- 
tive a whole year (of the creator) ; at the close of which, by His thought 
alone, he caused the egg to divide itself. From its two divisions he 
formed the heavens (above) and the earth (beneath,”) &c. It is 
impossible to avoid noticing the identity of this account, contained in 
one of the ancient writings of the Bramins, with the ruder version 
of the same legend in the tradition prevailing in the Sandwich Isl- 
. ands, that the islands were produced by a bird, a frequent emblem of 
deity, a medium through which the gods often communicated with 
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men ; which laid an egg upon the waters, which afterward burst of 
itself, and produced the islands ; especially if with this we connect 
the appendages Tahitian tradition furnishes, that at first the heavens 
joined the earth, and were only separted by the é/eva, an insignificant 
plant, draconitum polyphillum, till their god, Ruu, lifted up the hea- 
vens from the earth. The same event is recorded in one of their 
songs, in the following line :— 


Nu Ruu i to te rai: 
Ruu did elevate or raise the heavens. 


Meru, or Mount Meru, the abode of the gods, the heaven of the 
Hindoos, is also the paradise of some classes of the South Sea isl- 
anders, the dwelling place of departed kings, and others who have 
been deified.’ 


It is one of those problems which human ee has not been 
able, and probably never will be able, satisfactorily to solve, How 
those comparatively small islands, so remotely situated from any of the 
continents or other larger islands, should have been first peopled. To 
cut the matter short at once, some have resorted to the absurd theory 
that the aboriginal inhabitants of each country and island, are not only 
indigenous to the country, but that they have derived their origin, like 
the vegetable world, from the earth itself, by some mysterious process 
of nature. But, beside the fact that this theory contradicts the 
Holy Scriptures, which assert that God ‘ made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth,’ it is unphilosophical. The laws of nature, while 
left uncontrolled by a supernatural agency, acting under the same 
circumstances, uniformly produce the same effects. Hence if they 
were competent at one time to produce a human being, endowed with 
rationality, they would be competent to’ produce the same effect at ali 
other times ; and hence the prdduction of human beings from the 
earth would be as common as the growth of vegetables. But the 
manifest absurdity of the supposition renders it unworthy of farther 
refutation. 

Others, whose belief in supernatural agency reaches beyond all 
credible bounds, suppose that the islands of the seas were first peopled 
by the ministry of angels—that by the agency of these angels men 
were transported from one island to another, or from the continents 
to the islands. This idle theory needs no refutation. Much better 
is it to confess an entire inability to account for the existence of any 
fact than to resort either to an unphilosophical hypothesis, or to those 
miraculous interpositions which are not only susceptible of no proof, 
but absolutely incredible. When miracles are wrought by the Al- 
mighty, they are performed in such a way, and under such circum- 
stances, as to render them subjects of proof to the senses and under- 
standings of men. If we had an authentic record that at such a time, 
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through the interposition of supernatural agency, such an island was 
peopled, we should be bound to believe it, however incredible it might 
appear in the estimation of human calculation ; for what, beside that 
which involves an absolute impossibility, or a manifest contradiction, 


is beyond the reach of omnipotent power ? 

After stating several theories which have been adopted to account 
for the manner in which these islands of the Pacific were first peo- 
pled, Mr. Ellis gives the following as, in his opinion, the most proba- 
ble :— 


‘On the other hand, it is easy to imagine how they could have pro- 
ceeded from the east. The winds would favor their passage, and the 
incipient stages of civilization in which they were found would resem- 
ble the condition of the aborigines of America far move than that of 
the Asiatics. There are many well-authenticated accounts of long 
voyages performed in native vessels by the inhabitants of both the 
North and South Pacific. In 1696 two canoes were driven from 
Ancarso to one of the Philippine Isiands, a distance of eight hundred 
miles. ‘They had run before the wind for seventy days together, 
sailing from east to west.” Thirty-five had embarked, but five had 
died from the effects of privation and fatigue during the voyage, and 
one shortly after their arrival. In 1720 two canoes were drifted from 
a remote distance to one of the Marian Islands. Captain Cook found 
in the island of Wateo Atiu inhabitants of Tahiti, who had been drift- 
ed by contrary winds in a canoe, from some islands to the eastward, 
unknown to the natives. Several parties have, within the last few 
years, reached the Tahitian shores from islands to the eastward, of 
which the people of the Society Islands had never before heard. In 
1820 a canoe arrived at Maurua, about thirty miles west of Borabora, 
which had come from Rurutu, one of the Austral Islands. This ves- 
sel had been at sea between a fortnight and three weeks, and consi- 
dering its route, must have sailed seven or eight hundred miles. A 
more recent instance occurred in 1824: a boat belonging to Mr. Wil- 
liams of Raiatea, left that island with a westerly wind for Tahiti. 
The wind changed after the boat was out of sight of land. They were 
driven to the island of Atiu, a distance of nearly eight hundred miles 
in a south-westerly direction, where they were discovered several 
months afterward. Another boat, belonging to Mr. Barff, of Hua- 
hine, was passing between that island and Tahiti about the same time, 
and has never since been heard of; and subsequent instances of 
equally distant and perilous voyages in canoes or open boats might be 
cited. The traditions of the inhabitants of Rarotogna, one of the 
Harvey Islands, preserve the most satisfactory accounts, not only of 
single parties, at different periods for many generations back, having 
arrived there from the Society Islands, but also derive the origin of 
the population from the island of Raiatea. Their traditions, accord- 
ing with those of the Raiateans on the leading points, afford the 
strongest evidence of these islands having been peopled from those to 
the eastward. 

If we suppose the population of the South Sea Islands to have pro- 
ceeded from east to west, these events illustrate the means by which 
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it may have been accomplished; for it is a striking fact that every 
such voyage related in the accounts of voyagers, preserved in the tra- 
ditions of the natives, or of recent occurrence, has invariably been 
from east to west, directly opposite to that in which it must have been, 
had the population been altogether derived from the Malayan archi- 
pelago. 

From whatever source, however, they have originated, the extent 
of geographical surface over which they have spread themselves, the 
variety, purity, and copiousness of their language, the ancient charac- 
ter of some of the best traditions, as of the deluge, &c, justify the 
supposition of their remote antiquity. Yet their ignorance of letters, 
of the use of iron till a short time prior to their discovery, and the 
rude character of all their implements, and of the monuments of their 
ancestry, seem opposed to the idea of their having been derived, as 
Supposed by some eminent modern geographers, from an ancient 
powerful nation, which cultivated maritime habits, but which has been 
— down into detached local communities unknown to each 
other.’ ; 


How much we are indebted to the light of revelation for the know- 
ledge of the true God, the Creator of all things, we can best calculate 
by contrasting the lucid but laconic account furnished us by Moses, 
with the mystical, confused, and often contradictory accounts found 
among the various pagan nations. Moses introduces the Almighty as 
having existed anterior to all created beings and things, and as simply 
saying, Let there be light, earth, seas, beasts and reptiles, and it was 
done. ‘He spake and it stood fast’—+ He stretcheth the north over 
the empty space, and hangeth the earth upon nothing.’ In the belief 
of this sublime truth, thus clearly expressed, the mind rests with a sort 
of reverential delight. But when we turn to the fabulous legends of 
pagan mythology, all is wrapt up in mystery, involved in obscu- 
rity, or rendered incredible by its absurdity and contradictory cha- 
racter. 

While, however, we are satisfied with the luminous account of the 
origin of all things furnished us in the sacred Scriptures, we derive 
still increasing satisfaction from contrasting it with those accounts 
found in the records of pagan history. But even in these crude and con- 
fused notions we think we can perceive some traces of that tradition- 
ary knowledge which the several nations of the earth must have 
received from their remote ancestors, and which they unquestionably 
derived from the great progenitor of mankind and his immediate 
descendants. We have been led to these remarks from the following 
account respecting the origin of the world, and the existence of the 
supreme and subordinate beings, in which the reader will perceive a 
striking analogy between these and many other pagan nations on this 
subject :—~ 
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‘ Like that of all the ancient idolatrous nations, the mythology of 
the South Sea islanders is but an assemblage of obscure fables, 
brought by the first settlers, or originating in remarkable facts of 
their own history, and handed down by tradition through successive 
generations. Ifso much that is mysterious and fabulous has been 
mingled with the history of those nations among whom hieroglyphics 
or the use of letters has prevailed, it might be expected to exist in a 
greater degree where oral communication, and that often under the 
fantastic garb of rude poetry, is the only mode of preserving the tra- 
ditional knowledge of former times. 

Distinguished, however, as the Polynesian mythology is, by con- 
fusion and absurdity, it is not more so than the systems of some of 
the most enlightened and cultivated pagan nations of the past or pre- 
sent time. It was not more characterized by mystery and fable 
than by its abominations and its cruelty. Its objects of worship 
were sometimes monsters of iniquity. The islanders had “ lords many 
and gods many,” but seldom attributed to them any moral attributes. 
Among the multitude of their gods, there was no one whom they 
regarded as a supreme intelligence or presiding spiritual being, pos- 
sessing any moral perfections, resembling those which are insepara- 
ble from every sentiment we entertain of the true God. 

Like the most ancient nations they ascribe the origin of all things 
to a state of chaos, or darkness, and even the first existence of their 
principal deities refer to this source. ‘Taaroa, Oro, and Tane, with other 
deities of the highest order, are on this account said to be fanau po, 
born of night. But the origin of the gods, and their priority of exist- 
ence in comparison with the formation of the earth, being a matter of 
uncertainty even among the native priests, involves the whole in ob- 
security. ‘Taaroa, the Tanaroa of the Hawaiians, and the Tangaroa 
of the Western Isles, is generally spoken of by the Tahitians as the 
first and principal god, uncreated, and existing from the beginning, 
or from the time he emerged from the po, or world of darkness. 

Several of their taata-paari, or wise men, pretend that, according to 
other traditions, Taaroa was only a man who was deified after death. 
By some he is spoken of as the progenitor of the other gods, the 
creator of the heavens, the earth, the sea, man, beasts, fowls, fishes, 
&c ; while by others it is stated that the existence of the land, or the 
universe, was anterior to that of the gods. 

There does not appear to be any thing in the Tahitian mythology 
corresponding with the doctrine of the trinity, or the Hindoo tradi- 
tion of Brahma, Vishnou, and Siva. Taaroa was the former and 
father of the gods; Oro was his first son: but there were three classes 
or orders between Taaroa and Oro. As in the theogony of the an- 
cients, a bird was a frequent emblem of deity; and in the body of a 
bird they supposed the god often approached the marae, where it left 
the bird, and entered the foo, or image, through which it was supposed 
to communicate with the priest. 

The inferior gods and men, the animals, the air, earth, and sea, were 
by some supposed to originate in the procreative power of the supreme 
god. One of the legends of their origin and descent, furnished to 
some of the missionaries, by whom it has been recorded, states, that 
Taaroa was born of night, or proceeded from chaos, and was not 
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made by any other god. His consort, Ofeufeumaiterai, also uncre- 
ated, proceeded from the po, or night. Oro, the great national idol 
of Raiatea, Tahiti, Eimeo, and some of the other islands, was the son 
of Taaroa and Ofeufeumaiterai. Oro took a goddess to wife, who 
became the mother of two sons. These four male and two female 
deities constituted the whole of their highest rank of divinities, ac- 
cording to the traditions of the priests of Tahiti—though the late king 
informed Mr. Nott that there was another god, superior to them all, 
whose name was Rumia; he did not, however, meet with any of their 
priests or bards who knew any thing about him. The tradition most 
generally received in the Windward Islands ascribed the origin of the 
world, and all that adorn or inhabit it, to the procreative power of 
Taaroa, who is said to have embraced a rock, the imagined foundation 
of all things, which afterward brought forth the earth and sea. It 
states, that soon after this, the heralds of day, the dark and the light 
blue sky, appeared before Taaroa, and solicited a soul for his offspring 
—the then inanimate universe. The foundation of all replied, It is 
done, and directed his son, the sky-producer, to accomplish his will. 
In obedience to the mandate of Taaroa, his son looked up into the 
heavens, and the heavens received the power of bringing ‘forth new 
skies, and clouds, sun, moon, and stars, thunder, and lightning, rain, 
and wind. He then looked downward, and the unformed mass received 
the power to bring forth earth, mountains, rocks, trees, herbs, and 
flowers, beasts, birds, and insects, fountains, rivers, and fish. Raitubu, 
or sky-producer, then looked to the abyss, and imparted to it power 
to bring forth the purple water, rocks and corals, and all the inhabitants 
of the ocean. Some of the gods are said to have been produced in 
the same way, namely, by the god Taaroa looking at the goddess, his 
wife, who afterward became the mother of his children. 

Raa was also ranked among the principal deities ; although inferior 
to Taaroa and Oro, and he was supposed to be an independent being ; 
but nothing of consequence is ascribed to him in the native fables.— 
His wife, Otupapa, who was also a divinity, bore him three sons and 
two daughters. ‘ane, the tutelar idol of Huahine, was also numbered 
among the uncreated gods, considered as having proceeded from the 
state of night, or chaos. His goddess was called Taufairei. They 
were the parents of eight sons, who were all classed with the most 
powerful gods, and reccived the highest honors. Among the sons of 
Tane was Temeharo, the tutelar deity of Pomare’s family. 

The most popular traditions in the Leeward Islands differed in seve- 
ral minor points from the above, which prevailed in the Windward 
group. According to one, for which I am indebted to my friend Mr. 
Barff, Taaroa, who was supreme here as well as in Tahiti, was said to 
be tow, or without parents, and to have existed from eternity. He 
was supposed to have a body, but it was invisible to mortals. After 
innumerable seasons had passed away, he cast his paa, shell or body, 
as birds do their feathers, or serpents their skins ; and by this means, 
after intervals of innumerable seasons, his body was renewed. In the 
reva, or highest heavens, he dwelt alone. His first act was the crea- 
tion of Hina, who is also called his daughter. Countless ages passed 
away, when Taaroa and his daughter made the heavens, the earth, 
and the sea. The foundation of the world was a solid rock; which, 
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with every part of the creation, Taaroa was supposed to sustain by 
his invisible power. It is stated, that the Friendly islanders suppose 
that the earth is supported on the shoulders of one of their gods, and 
that when an earthquake takes place, he is transferring it from one 
shoulder to the other. 

Having, with the assistance of Hina, made the heavens, earth, and sea, 
Taaroa oriori, or created the gods. The first was Rootane, the god of 
peace. The second was Toahitu, in shape like a dog ; he saved such as 
were in danger of falling from rocks and trees. Te fatu (the lord) was the 
third. Te tria, (the indignant,) a god of war, was the fourth. The 
fifth, who is said to have had a bald head, was called Ruanuu. The 
sixth was a god of war. The seventh, Tuaraatai, Mr. Barff thinks was 
the Polynesian Neptune. The eighth was Rimaroa, (long arms,) a 
god of war. The ninth in order were the gods of idiots, who were 
always considered as inspired. The tenth was Tearii tabu tura, ano- 
ther Mars. These were created by Taaroa, and constituted the first 
order of divinities. 

A second class were also created, inferior to these, and employed 
as heralds between the gods andmen. The third order seem to have 
been the descendants: of Raa; these were numerous and varied in 
their character; some being gods of war, others among the Escula- 
piuses of the nation. 

Oro was the first of the fourth class, and seems to have been the 
medium of connection between celestial and terrestrial beings. Taa- 
roa was his father. The shadow of a bread-fruit leaf, shaken by the 
power of the arm of Taaroa, passed over Hina, and she afterward 
became the mother of Oro. Hina, it is said, abode in Opoa at the 
time of his birth ; hence that was honored as the place of his nativity, 
and became celebrated for his worship. Taaroa afterward created 
the wife of Oro, and their children were also gods. 

After the birth of Oro, Taaroa had other sons, who were called 
brothers of Oro, among whom were the gods of the Areois. These were 
the four orders of celestial beings worshipped in the Leeward Isl- 
ands. The different classes only have been mentioned ; an enume- 
ration of the individual deities, and their offices or attributes, would 
be tedious and useless. 

These objects of fear and worship were exceedingly numerous, and 
may be termed the chief deities of the Polynesians. There was an 
intermediate class between the principal divinities and the gods of parti- 
cular localities or professions, but they are not supposed to have existed 
from the beginning or to have been born of night. Their origin is 
veiled in obscurity, but they are often described as having been re- 
nowned men, who after death were deified by their descendants. Roo, 
Tane, Teiri, probably Tairi, the principal idol of the Sandwich isl- 
anders, Tefatu, Ruanuu, Moe, Teepa, Puaua, Tefatuture, Opaevai, 
Haana, and Taumure: these all received the homage of the people, 
and were on all public occasions acknowledged among Tahiti’s 
gods. 

” ‘Their gods of the ocean were not less numerous; this was to be 
expected among a people almost amphibious in their habits, dwelling 
in islands, and deriving a great part of their sustenance from the sea. 
The names of fourteen principal marine divinities were communicated 
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by the first missionaries; others have been subsequently added, 
but it is unnecessary to enumerate them here. They are not supposed 
by the. people to be of equal antiquity with the alua fauau po, or night- 
born gods. 

They were probably men who had excelled their contemporaries in 
nautical adventure or exploit, and were deified by their descendants. 
Hiro is conspicuous among them, although- not exclusively a god of 
the sea. ‘The most romantic accounts are given in their aat, or tales, 
of his adventures, his voyages, his combat with the gods of the tem- 
pests, his descent to the depth of the ocean, and residence at the bot- 
tom of the abyss, his intercourse with the monsters there, by whom he 
was lulled to sleep in a cavern of the ocean, while the god of the 
winds raised a violent storm to destroy a ship in which his friends 
were voyaging. Destruction seemed to them inevitable—they in- 
voked his aid—a friendly spirit entered the cavern in which he was 
reposing, roused him from his slumbers, and informed him of their 
danger. He rose to the surface of the waters, rebuked the spirit of 
the storm, and his followers reached their destined port in safety. 

The period of his adventures is probably the most recent of any 
thus preserved, as there are more places connected with his name in 
the Leeward Islands than with any other. A pile of rocks in Tahaa 
is called the Dogs of Hiro; a mountain ridge has received the appel- 
lation of the Pahi, or ship of Hiro; and a large basaltic rock near 
the summit of a mountain in Huahine is called the Hoe, or Paddle 
of Hiro. 

Tuaraatai and Ruahatu, however, appear to have been the principal 
marine deities. Whether this distinction resulted from any superiority 
they were supposed to possess, or from the conspicuous part the latter 
sustains in their tradition of the deluge, is not known; but their names 
are frequently mentioned. ‘They were generally called atua mao, or 
shark gods ; not that the shark was itself the god, but the natives sup- 
posed the marine gods employed the sharks as the agents of their 
vengeance. 

The large blue shark was the only kind supposed to be engaged by 
the gods: and a variety of the most strange and fabulous accounts of 
the deeds they have performed are related by their priests. These 
voracious animals were said always to recognize a priest on board 
any canoe, to come at his call, retire at his bidding, and to spare him 
in the event of a wreck, though they might devour his companions, 
especially if they were not his maru, or worshippers. I have been re- 
peatedly told by an intelligent man, formerly a priest of an afua mao, 
that the shark through which his god was manifested, swimming in the 
sea, carried either him or his father on its back from Raiatea to Hu- 
ahine, a distance of twenty miles. The shark was not the only fish 
the Tahitians considered sacred. In addition to these, they had gods 
who were supposed to preside over the fisheries, and to direct to their 
coasts the various shoals by which they were periodically visited.—. 
Tahauru was the principal among these; but there were five or six: 
others, whose aid the fishermen were accustomed to invoke, either 
before launching their canoes, or while engaged at sea. Matatini 
was the god of fishing-net makers. 

Next in number and importance to the gods of the sea were those 
Vou. V.—January, 1834. 5 
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of the aerial regions, sometimes worshipped under the figure of a bird. 
The chief of these were Veromatautoru and Tairibu, brother and 
sister to the children of Taaroa; their dwelling was near the great 
rock which was the foundation of the world. Hurricanes, tem- 
pests, and all destructive winds, were supposed to be confined within 
them, and were employed by them to punish such as neglected the wor- 
ship of the gods. In stormy weather their compassion was sought by 
the tempest-driven mariner at sea, or the friends of such on shore.— 
Liberal presents, it was supposed, would at any time purchase a calm. 
If the first failed, subsequent ones were certain of success. The same 
means were resorted to for procuring a storm, but with less certainty. 
Whenever the inhabitants of one island heard of invasion from those 
of another, they immediately carried large offerings to these deities, 
and besought them to destroy by tempest the hostile fleet whenever it 
might put to sea. Some of the most intelligent people still think evil 
spirits had formerly great power over the winds, as they say there have 
been no such fearful storms since they abolished idolatry as there were 
before. There were also gods of the peho te moua te parie te faa, 
the valleys, the mountains, the precipices, and the dells or ravines. 
The names of twelve of the principal of these are preserved by the 
missionaries ; but as few of them are indicative of the character or 
attributes of these gods, their insertion is unnecessary.’ 


The belief in such a multitude of deities, led, as a matter of course, 
to idolatry properly so called, and to all those vices which are gene- 
rally associated with it. And that we may see the beneficial effects 
of Christianity on the hearts and lives, the individual and domestic 
manners, and enjoyments of these people, we need only contrast 
their present with their former condition. That they were formerly 
' slaves to the very vilest of the human passions and animal appetites ; 
—to infanticide—murder in its most appalling forms—to the practice 
of human sacrifices to appease the anger of their gods—to indolence, 
rolling in filth, and living by mutual depredations upon each others’ 
rights,—has been attested by all who have visited them. And though 
some interested European navigators, highly prejudiced against all 
missionary operations, have endeavored to prove that. these islanders 
were much injured by their conversion to Christianity, yet we have 
the most incontestable evidence in favor of its happy results upon their 
individual and domestic enjoyments. That our readers may see that 
Christian principles are productive of the same results wherever they 
operate, whether on the heart and conduct of a savage or a civilized 
man, we will present them with the following account of Pomare, the 
king of Tahiti. In consequence of a civil war fomented in his domi- 
nions by some of his influential subjects, Pomare had been driven 
from his dominions in Tahiti, and was forced to take refuge in the 
island of Eimeo. He was followed by some of the missionaries, 
whose instructions were blessed to his awakening and conversion. The 
following is Mr. Ellis’s account of this important event :— 
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‘ Pomare had for some.time past shown his contempt for the idols of 
his ancestors, and his desire to be taught a more excellent way, that 
he might obtain the favor of the true God. The natives had watched 
the change in his mind with the most fearful apprehension, as to its 
results upon the minds of his subjects. They were powerfully affected 
on one occasion when a present was brought him of a turtle, which 
had always been held sacred, and dressed with sacred fire within the 
precincts of the temple, part of it being invariably offered to the idol. 
The attendants were proceeding with the turtle to the marae, when 
Pomare called them back, and told them to prepare an oven to bake 
it in his own kitchen, and serve it up. without offering it to the idol. 
The people around were astonished, and could hardly believe the king 
was in a state of sanity, or was really in earnest. The king repeated 
his direction ; a fire was made, the turtle baked, and served up at the 
next repast. The people of the king’s household stood m mute ex- 
pectation of some fearful visitation of the god’s anger, as soon as he 
should touch a morsel of the fish; by which he had, in this instance, 
committed, as they imagined, an act of daring impiety. The king 
cut up the turtle, and began to eat it, inviting some that sat at meat 
with him to do the same; but no one could be induced to touch it, as 
they expected every moment to see him either expire or writhe in strong 
convulsions. The king endeavored to convince his companions that 
their idea of the power of the gods was altogether imaginary, and that 
they had been the subjects of complete delusion ; but the people could 
not believe him: and although the meal was finished without any evil 
result, they carried away the dishes with many expressions of astonish- 
ment, confidently expecting some judgment would overtake him before 
the morrow, for they could not believe that an act of sacrilege such 
as he had been guilty of could be-committed with impunity.’ 


Such are the effects of the Divine Spirit wherever it operates, whe- 
ther upon the heart of a savage or of a civilized man. Nor are the good 
effects of Christianity limited to spiritual blessings, though these are, 
unquestionably, the most important, as being the ultimate end to be 
accomplished—even the present and eternal salvation of the souls of 
the people; industry, neatness, economy, and all the social and do- 
mestic virtues, follow as the natural consequence of their embracing 
the Christian religion. Let us see if these effects were not produced 
among the islanders of the Pacific. Speaking of the benefits which 
had resulted from their having received the Gospel, Mr. Ellis goes 
on to say :— 


‘The change which had taken place in Tahiti and Eimeo, in conse- 
quence of the abolition of idol worship, had been exceedingly gratify- 
ing, as it regarded the general conduct of the people, their professed 
belief in the truth of revelation, and their desire to regulate their lives 
by its injunctions ; but the visible change which resulted from the es- 
tablishment of the missions in Huahine.and Raiatea was more striking, 
and did not fail to attract the notice and command the approbation of 
the most superficial observer. 

We did not deem what is usually termed civilization essential to 
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their receiving the forgiveness of sin, enjoying the favor of God, ex- 
ercising faith in Christ, and being after death admitted to the heavenly 
state ; yet we considered an improvement of their circumstances and 
a change in their occupations necessary to their consistent profession 
of Christianity, and the best means of counteracting that inveterate 
love of indolence to which from infancy they had been accustomed. 
Habits of application were also essential to the cultivation of intellect, 
the increase of knowledge, and enjoyment in the present life. This 
was peculiarly desirable in reference to the rising generation, who 
were to be the future population, and who would arrive at years of 
maturity under circumstances and principles as opposite as light and 
darkness to those under which their parents had been reared. ” Under 
these impressions, those who were stationed in the Leeward Islands, 
next to religious instruction, directed their attention to the promotion 
of industry among the people, and the improvement of their temporal! 
condition. We had already persuaded them to extend the culture of 
the soil beyond the growth of the articles necessary for their support 
during the season when the bread-fruit yielded no supply, and to raise 
cotton and productions, which they might exchange for clothing, tools, 
&c. We now directed them to the improvement of their dwellings, 
which, generally speaking, were temporary sheds, or wide unpartition- 
ed buildings, by no means favorable to domestic comfort or Christian 
decency. 

When we landed at Fa-re, in Huahine, I do not think there were 
more than ten or twelve houses in the whole district. Four, beside 
those we occupied, were of considerable size, belonging to the chiefs ; 
the others were mere huts. In the latter the inmates took their food, 
and rested on their mats spread upon the floor, which, had it been 
simply of earth, would have been comparatively clean and comfortable. 
The temporary roof of thatch was often pervious to the rays of the 
sun, and the drops of the frequently descending shower. In these 
cabins parents, children, dogs, and frequently pigs and fowls, passed 
the night, and the greater part of the day. The houses of the chiefs 
were better built, and more capacious ; the roofs generally impervious, 
and the sides frequently enclosed with straight white poles of the hi- 
biscus tree. Their interior, however, was ‘but little adapted to pro- 
mote domestic comfort. The earthen floor was usually covered with 
long grass. This, by being repeatedly trodden under foot, became 
dry, broken, and filled with “dust, furnishing also a resort for vermin, 
which generally swarmed the floors in such numbers as to become 
intolerable. In these houses the people took their meals, sitting in 
circles on the grass-spread floor. Here the fresh water used in wash- 
ing their hands, the cocoanut water, which was their frequent beverage, 
and the sea water, in which they dipped their food, was often spilled. 
Moisture induced decay; and although over these parts of the floor 
they often spread a little fresh grass, yet many places in the native 
houses frequently resembled a stable, or a stable yard, more than a 
suitable dwelling place for human beings. 

In the drier parts of the house, along each side, the inmates slept 
at night. However large the building might be, there were no par- 
titions or screens. Some of their houses were two hundred feet long ; 
and on the floor hundreds have at times lain down promiscuously to 
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sleep. They slept on mats manufactured with palm leaves, spread on 
_ the ground. These mats were generally rolled up like a sailor’s ham- 
mock in the morning, and spread out at night. The chief and his 
wife usually slept at one end of the house, without the least partition 
between them and the other inmates of their dwelling. Instead of a 
single mat, three or four, or even ten, were sometimes spread one 
upon the other, to give elevation and softness ; and this, with the finer 
texture of the mats, was the only difference between the bed of the chief 
and that on which the meanest of his dependents slept. Instead of 
being spread on the floor, the mats were sometimes spread on a low 
bedstead, raised nine or twelve inches above the floor. The sides and 
bottom of this bedstead were made with the boards of the bread-fruit 
tree. Next to the chief, the members of his own family spread their 
mats on the floor, and then the friends and attendants—the females 
nearest the chief, the men toward the opposite end of the building. 

I have sometimes entered the large houses in Huahine, soon after 
our arrival there, and have seen, I think, forty, fifty, or sixty sleeping 
places of this kind in one house, consisting of a mat spread on the 
ground, a wooden pillow or bolster, in the shape of a low stool, next 
the side or wall; and a large thick piece of cloth, like a counterpane 
or shawl, which they call aku taoto, sleeping cloth, and which is their 
only covering, lying in the middle of each mat. There was no divi- 
sion or screen between the sleeping places, but the whole ranged 
along in parallel lines from one end of the house to the other. What the 
state of morals must necessarily have been among such a community 
it is unnecessary to show; yet such were the modes of life that pre- 
vailed among many, even after they had renounced idolatry. Such 
we found society in Huahine, and such our friends in Raiatea found 
it there. One of the reasons which they gave why so many slept in a 
house was, their constant apprehensions of evil spirits, which were sup- 
posed to wander about at night, and grasp or strangle the objects of 
their displeasure, if found alone. Great numbers passing the night 
under the same roof removed this fear, and inspired a confidence of 
_ security from the attacks their idolatrous absurdities led them to 
expect. 

The evils necessarily resulting from these habits were too palpable 
to allow us to delay attempting an alteration. We recommended each 
family to build distinct and comfortable cottages for themselves, and the 
chiefs to partition bed rooms in their present dwellings, in which they 
must reside while building others; even in these we recommended 
them to reduce the number of their inmates, and to erect distinct sleep- 
ing rooms for those they retained. 

We were happy to perceive on their part a willingness to follow our 
advice. The.first native improvement was made by Mai, the chief of 
Borabora, residing at that time at Fa-re, in Huahine; and we believe 
this was at the request of his daughter. He directed his servants to 
clear out all the grass from the floor of the house he occupied; they 
then levelled the earth, procured lime, and plastered it over nearly an 
inch thick with mortar; this hardened and formed an excellent, solid, 
durable, and clean floor. With this material we had made the floors 
of our own temporary dwellings, in which we had erected slight par- 
titions of poles, covered with thick native cloth, to separate the differ- 
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ent apartments from each other. In this also we soon perceived the 
chiefs promptly following our example. At the same time we com- 
menced the erection of permanent places of residence for ourselves, 
and spared no pains to induce the people to do the same. Onur first 
effort was to build a limekiln, on which we bestowed considerable la- 
bor, though it did not ultimately answer. The natives prepared their 
lime by burning it in a large pit, in a manner resembling that in which 
they had prepared their ovens for opio. This was done with greater 
facility than they could burn it in the kiln they had built, though with 
less economy in fuel. 


It may be objected by some that this description of the altered cir- 
cumstances of the people is given by an interested witness, and there- 
fore cannot be relied on as impartially correct. Though we know not 
that such an objection ought to have any weight—for who more com- 
petent to judge impartially, and to describe accurately, than a person 
whose residence among the people for eight years enabled him to see 
and observe for himself—yet we can present the testimony of others 
who visited the places for purposes of commerce, and the advance- 
ment of science. Captain Gambier, an officer of the British navy, 
bears the following testimony to the good effects of missionary labor 


among these people :— 


‘In reference to Tahiti, and the change generally, Captain Gam- 
bier observes— The testimony is a strong one: as I had never felt 
any interest in the labors of missionaries, I was not only not prepos- 
sessed in favor of them, but I was in a measure suspicious of their 
reports. It will appear as clear as light to the spiritual mind, that the 
account of their state, and the gratification experienced in the con- 
templation of it, was altogether of a temporal nature ; that the progress 
made toward civilization and earthly happiness, in consequence of 
the moral influence of Christianity, was the cause of that delight. The 
hand of a superintending Providence is generally acknowledged, it is 
true, but it is so only with respect to the temporal state. So true it is, 
that the mind itself, untaught by the Divine Spirit, knows nothing of 
the awful and overwhelming importance of the eternal interests of the 
soul over the things of this short-lived scene.” 

In reference to Huahine, and the station now described, though not 
more forward than others in the same group, Captain Gambier ob- 
serves—“At about ten o’clock on the morning of the 20th of January, 
1822, the ship being hove-to outside the reef, a party of us proceeded 
toward the village of Fa-re. After passing the reef of coral which 
forms the harbor, astonishment and delight kept us silent for some 
moments, and was succeeded by a burst of unqualified approbation of 
the scene before us. We were in an excellent harbor, upon whose 
shores industry and comfort were plainly perceptible ; for in every di- 
rection white cottages, precisely English, were seen peeping from 
among the rich foliage; which every where clothes the lowland in 
these islands. Upon various little elevations beyond these were 
others, which gave extent and animation to the whole. The point on 
the left, in going in, is low, and covered with wood, with several cot- 
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tages along the shore. On the right, the highland of the interior 
slopes down with gentle gradual descent, and terminates in an ele- 
vated point, which juts out into the harbor, forming two little bays. 
The principal and largest is to the left, viewing them from seaward ; 
in this, and extending up the valley, the village is situated. 'The other, 
which is small, has only a few houses—but so quiet, so retired, that it 
seems the abode of peace and perfect content. Industry flourishes 
here. The chiefs take a pride in building their own houses, which 
are now all after the European manner; and think meanly of them- 
selves if they do not excel the lower classes in the arts necessary for 
the construction. Their wives also surpass their inferiors in making 
cloth. The queen and her daughter-in-law, dressed in the English 
fashion, received us in their neat little cottage. : 

The furniture of her house was all made on the island, and by the 
natives, with a little instruction originally from the missionaries. It 
consisted of sofas with backs and arms, with (cinet): bottoms really 
very well constructed ; tables and bedsteads by the same artificers.. 
There were curtains to the windows, made of white cloth, with dark 
leaves stained upon it for a border, which gave a cheerful and com- 
fortable air to the rooms. The bed rooms were upstairs, and were 
perfectly clean and neat. These comforts they prize exceedingly ; 
and such is the desire for them, that a great many cottages, after the 
same plan, are rising up every where in the village. 

The sound of industry was music to my ears. Hammers, saws, 
and adzes were heard in every direction. Houses in frame met the 
eye in all parts, in different stages of forwardness. Many boats, after 
our manner, were building, and lime burning for cement and white 
washing. 

Upon walking through the village, we were very much pleased to 
see that a nice, dry, elevated footpath or causeway ran through it, 
which must add to their comfort in wet weather, when going to prayers 
in their European dresses. As we stopped occasionally to speak to 
some of the natives standing near their huts, we had frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing the value they set upon the comforts of our Eng- 
lish style of cottage, and other things introduced among them of late. 
They said they were ashamed to invite us into their huts, but that 
their other house was building, and then they would be happy to see 
us there. 

Afterward I walked out to the point forming the division between 
the two bays. When I had reached it, I sat down to enjoy the sensa- 
tions created by the lovely scene before me. I cannot describe it ; 
but it possessed charms independent of the beautiful scenery and rich 
vegetation. The blessings of Christianity were diffused among the 
fine people who inhabited it ; a taste for industrious employment had 
taken deep root ; a praiseworthy emulation to excel in the arts which 
contribute to their welfare ‘and comfort had seized upon all, and in 
consequence, civilization was advancing with rapid strides.” ’ 


Similar results have been produced by the Gospel in the hearts and 
lives of the aboriginal inhabitants of our own country. Many of them 
have been rescued from the most barbarous, filthy, and immoral state, 
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to the enjoyment of all the blessings of civilization, of social and do- 
mestic comfort, and to all the hopes of immortality and eternal life. 

It may, however, be remarked by some, that we have already ad- 
mitted that the intercourse of professionally Christian and civilized 
men has made those and other pagans worse, than they were before. 
We have admitted it. But what is to be inferred from that? Why, 
the inference is simply this,—Those professedly Christian men were 
either hypocrites, or were ignorant of the spirit and power of Chris- 
tianity. In their intercourse with the natives, they were not actuated by 
a desire to do them good, but merely to benefit themselves by traffic. 
Instead of being moved by those high, commanding, and philanthropic 
views which dictate the conduct of holy and benevolent Christians and 
Christian missionaries, they were actuated by merely mercenary mo- 
tives to enrich themselves on the spoils of the simple natives, and often- 
times to gratify a libidinous appetite, at the expense of the virtue of 
those on whom they practised their artful wiles. These, therefore, 
were ‘wolves in sheep’s clothing,’ who sought not the good of the flock 
which were thus scattered in the wilderness, but were eager only to 
fleece themselves with their wool. This inconsistent conduct of pro- 
fessors of Christianity, debased and corrupted as they were by these 
vices, most unequivocally condemned by that very religion which they 
professed, has always been one of the greatest barriers in the way of 
the sincere and zealous missionary. And could we present to the heathen 
no better example of the good effects of our religion, than has been and 
still is exemplified by such inconsistent professors, we might well despair 
of exerting any salutary influence on the pagan world—as we should then 
have no sufficient argument to repel the objections of our enemies— 
at least no argument derived from the supreme excellence of Chris- 
tianity in its practical effects upon their hearts and lives. But, thank 
God! all are not thus inconsistent. There are those bearing the 
Christian name, in whom the Spirit of God dwells, whose tempers, 
words, and actions proclaim the genuineness of their religion—whose 
whole deportment evinces that they most heartily believe the doctrines, 
and conscientiously practise the precepts of Christianity. Of these, 
though the world is not worthy of them, we may say, that they * are 
the salt of the earth,’ ‘ the light of the world,’ the savor of whose influ- 
ence is extensively felt, and whose light so shines before men that 
they are constrained to glorify their Father who is in heaven. 

Now, so far as the Gospel transforms savages and pagans into such 
Christians, so far it benefits them. And that it has done so in innu- 
merable instances, is what cannot be denied. ‘These are facts known 
and read of all men. It is the duty, therefore, of all well wishers to 
the present and future happiness of mankind, to do all in their power 
to spread ‘this Gospel-of the kingdom among all nations.’ 
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But missionary exertions are not limited in their salutary influence 
to the heathen and destitute themselves ; they exert also a powerful 
influence upon all who are engaged in their support, by calling into 
exercise all the benevolent feelings of the heart; by opening an out- 
let for those surplus treasures which would otherwise either lie dor- 
mant, be hoarded up to foster the indolence of posterity, or wastefully 
expended in luxurious and extravagant living; and by uniting the 
prayers and exertions of God’s people in forwarding the salvation of 
the world. And these things have a direct tendency to raise the tone 
of piety among all devout professors of religion, to elevate the Chris- 
tian character in the estimation of the world around, and to secure 
the Church from that stigma of seproach which the infidel has been 
wont to cast upon it. In this respect the promise of God receives 
its accomplishment, ‘ They who water shall be watered again.’ The 
news from those missions which have been owned of God, when com- 
municated to the Christian community, has a most cheering effect, 
exciting gratitude, and calling forth prayer and praise, and-prompting 
to renewed and more united and vigorous exertions. By keeping the 
waters of benevolence thus in continual circulation the fountain is 
preserved pure, while the streams are fertilizing the several parts of 
Immanuel’s land. 

Connect all these things together, and say if they do not present a 
motive sufficiently strong to stimulate every well wisher to mankind 
to constant and unwearied efforts in this holy cause? The obstacles 
arising from the inconsistencies of professing Christians, instead of 
weakening Christian effort, should, and if rightly considered will, tend 
to strengthen and increase it. If, with all that has been done, and is 
now doing, for the conversion of the world by means of Christianity, 
the world is still so bad, what would it become if all this effort should 
cease! Let the condition of the heathen world, and those parts of 
Christendom unenlightened by the pure truths of the Gospel, answer 
this question. Let the thousands of miserable beings who are groan- 
ing under the corroding influence of vicious habits, contracted by the 
indulgence of infidel and semi-infidel principles, rise up in dark and 
solemn contrast with those happy souls who are sanctified by the sav- 
ing operation of Christianity upon their hearts and lives, and proclaim 
the necessity and the efficacy of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. These 
solemn facts will speak louder than ten thousand human voices in favor 
of missionary exertions. What are the expenses, the sacrifices and 
the privations, which missionary operations involve, when compared 
with the actual gain in human happiness, present and eternal, by the 
spread of the Gospel of Jesus Christ? . The argument, therefore, in 
favor of Christian missions, carried forward under the influence of pure 
and undefiled religion, derives a force from these considerations which 
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is irresistible, and fully condemns every tongue that would rise up in 
judgment against them. 

Though we have dwelt longer on this topic than we had intended 
when we commenced this notice, yet we are persuaded our readers 
will be both gratified and edified with the following descriptive account 
of the organization of the first Christian Church in these islands. 
After relating the deaths of some of the missionaries and others, 
the author goes on to say :— 


‘While the Lord of missions was thus thinning our ranks, He was 
showing us that the work in which we were engaged. was not ours, but 
His ; that though the agent was removed, the agency under which He 
had acted was not thereby impeded. The pleasing change we had 
observed among our people every year increased during the present 
in an astonishing manner, and we had the high satisfaction of witness- 
ing the formation and organization of the first Church of Christ in the 
Leeward or Society Islands. It took place early in the month of 
May, and shortly after the opening -of the new chapel. 

Although we did not experience that difficulty which, from the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the mission and the people, had attended the first 
administration of baptism, we regarded it as a matter requiring grave 
and prayerful deliberation. We felt that our proceedings would influ- 
ence the views and conduct, not only of those by whom we were sur- 
rounded, but perhaps of future generations. A foundation was now 
to be laid, on which, so far as order and discipline were concerned, 
the superstructure of the Christian Church in that island was to rise 
in every succeeding age, and by which it would certainly be affected 
in many important respects. Anxious therefore to begin aright, we 
sought, and trust we received, Divine guidance, endeavouring to re- 
gulate our proceedings altogether by the directions of the sacred vo- 
lume. It was, however, difficult to divest ourselves entirely of those 
views of the subject which we had imbibed from the writings of men. 

A Christian Church we considered to be a society of faithful and 
holy men, voluntarily associated for the purposes of public worship, 
mutual edification, the participation of the Lord’s Supper, and the pro- 
pagation of Christianity: the Lord Jesus Christ was regarded as its 
spiritual Head; and only such as had given themselves unto the Re- 
deemer, and were spiritually united to Him, members. These were 
our general views. In England we had belonged to different deno- 
minations, and, however adapted the peculiarities in discipline of those 
communions might appear to the circumstances of British Christians, 
we did not deem it expedient to take any one altogether for our model. 
It appeared to all more desirable, in the existing state of the people, 
to divest the Churches we might be honored of God to plant among 
the Gentiles of every thing complicated or artificial, that they might be 
established in the purest simplicity of form, and, as far as possible, 
according to the directions of revelation. Had any been pertinacious 
of their peculiarities, they had now the fairest opportunity of acting 
accordingly. 

General good, however, was our object; and that line of procedure 
which, as a whole, we could unitedly pursue, in closest accordance 
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with Scripture, and at the same time with greatest advantage to the 
people, was more desired by every one, than any peculiar views on 
minor points. I believe it is from the paramount influence of these 
feelings, more than from any other cause, that ‘such uniformity exists. 
There was no agreement previously entered into among the mission- 
aries, but those of each station were left, with the people around who 
might be brought to a reception of the truth, to assume for themselves 
such form of constitution and discipline, as should in their views be 
most accordant with the word of God; and yet I am not aware that 
in any materia] point there is the smallest difference among them. 

As the subject had long been one of considerable anxiety, we had 
written to the directors of the society for their advice. They in 
general referred us to the New Testament. Several persons, however, 
interested in the progress of truth among the islands, wrote to the 
missionaries individually, and also communicated their views to the 
public through the medium of the Evangelical Magazine. Among 
others, the Rev. Mr. Greathead, whose views of. Church government 
were rather peculiar, wrote very fully. His plans were at first adopt- 
ed by one or two of the missionaries ; yet the free admission, not only 
to baptism, but to the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, of such persons 
as sincerely desired to receive the same, without requiring evidence 
of their being true spiritual converts to Christ, threatened great irre- 
gularity and confusion; it was therefore discontinued. 

In our public instructions, we inculcated on those who, we had rea- 
son to believe, were under the decisive influence of the Spint of 
Christ, the duty of commemorating His dying love by that ordinance 
which He had instituted, and by which His disciples were to show 
forth His death till He should come.—Those who had been baptized 
now desired to be more particularly informed how, and in what cir- 
cumstances, they were to observe this injunction of the Lord. We, 
therefore, proposed to devote one afternoon every week to the instruc- 
tion of such as, having been baptized, desired to be united in Church 
fellowship. Fifteen individuals attended the first meeting, and were 
afterward joined by others. We met them regularly, and endeavored 
to instruct them as fully and familiarly as possible in the duty of par- 
taking of the sacrament; the nature, design, and Scriptural constitu- 
tion of Church fellowship ; the discipline to be maintained, the advan- 
tages to be anticipated, and the duties resulting therefrom. 

Next to the personal piety which in Church members is considered 
indispensable, it appeared most important to impress the minds of the 
people with the distinctness of a Christian Church from any political, 
civil, or other merely human institution. In the system of false re- 
ligion under which they had lived, and by which their habits of judg- 
ment had been formed, the highest civil and sacerdotal offices had 
been united in one person.—The king was generally chief priest of 
the national temple ; and the high priesthood of the principal idols 
was usually held by some member, or near relative, of the reigning 
family. On many occasions of worship also, the king was the repre- 
sentative of the god. The chiefs and the gods appear always to have 
exercised a combined influence over the populace. The power of the 
gods often seémed only exercised to establish the authority of the 
king, who was by the people regarded as filling his high station by 
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lineal descent from them, while the measures of the government as 
often appeared to be pursued to inspire fear, and secure acknowledg- 
ments for the gods. Hence, when human sacrifices were required, 
the priest applied to the king, and the king gave orders to provide the 
victim. Since the kings and chiefs, as well as the people, had em- 
braced the Gospel, and many had taken the lead in propagating it, and 
had uniformly adorned it by their example, the people sometimes said, 
that had their chiefs been idolaters or wicked rulers, it would have 
been improper for them to have interfered in matters connected with 
Christianity ; but that now they were truly pious, it accorded with 
their ideas of propriety, that in the Christian Church they should, as 
Christian chiefs, be pre-eminent. 

We told them they had not imbibed these ideas in a Christian, but 
in a pagan school; that the authority of their kings and chiefs was 
exerted over their persons, and regarded their outward conduct; that 
they held their high station under God, for the well being of society, 
and were, when influenced by uprightness and humanity, the greatest 
blessings to the communities over which they presided. We also 
stated, that in this station every Christian was bound, no less by duty 
to God than to man, to render obedience to their laws, to respect and 
maintain their authority, and to pay them every due homage. We 
also told them, that in the Church of Jesus Christ, which was purely 
a religious association, so far as distinctions among men, from dignity 
of station, elevation of office, fame, or wealth, were concerned, all 
members were brethren; and that Christ Himself was the only spiritual 
chief or king ; that His influence or reign was not temporal, but, like 
His authority, spiritual. ‘The only distinction recognized in a Chris- 
tian Church, we informed them, regarded those who acted as officers, 
and that such distinctions only prevailed in what concerned them as a 
Church, or voluntarily associated religious society, and did not refer 
to their usual intercourse with the community of which they were 
members, and in which they were governed by the ordinary regula- 
tions established in civilized society. The exercise of any civil power 
in matters purely religious, we did not think would be advantageous 
to the latter ; and even if such had been our opinion, we could find 
in the New Testament no example or precept to authorize such pro- 
cedure. 

The duties which those who united in Church fellowship were re- 
quired to perform toward each other, toward those desirous of unit- 
ing with them, and to the careless or irreligious, were also fully and 
frequently brought under their notice, together with the paramount 
duty of every Christian to endeavor to propagate Christianity, that 
the Christian Church might become a kind of nursery, from which 
other Churches might be planted in the extensive wilderness of pagan- 
ism around. 

Next to this, the institution, nature, design, administration, and uses 
of the Lord’s Supper were familiarly explained, that they might under- 
stand, as far as possible, the engagement into which they were de- 
sirous to enter, and the observances connected therewith. 

The Lord’s Supper, or sacrament, we regarded as analagous to the 
passover, symbolical of the death of Christ as a propitiation or sacri- 
fice, of which event it was commemorative ; that it was designed to 
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perpetuate the remembrance of His death, even to the end of time, 
and was to be in faith participated by all who build their hopes of ad- 
mission to the heavenly state on His atonement. 

Having been for some months engaged weekly in imparting this 
kind of instruction to those who had expressed their desire to receive 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, the month of May was selected 
for forming the Church. Sixteen individuals, who in the judgment of 

. charity we had every reason to believe were sincere Christians, then 
met us, and after imploring the blessing of the great Head of the 
Church, offering a suitable address, and receiving their declaration of 
faith in Christ, and desire to enjoy the privileges of Christian fellow- 
ship, a voluntary association was formed, the right hand of fellowship 
was given, and they recognized each other as members of the first 
Church of Christ in Huahine. 

We did not present any creed or articles of faith for their subscrip- 
tion on this occasion. Sensible of the insufficiency of all mere human 
writings, however excellent, to restrain the mind, or control the opin- 
ions of men, we thought it best to dispense with them, lest the bare 
assent, or subscription to certain articles of faith, or doctrines of truth, 
should be substituted, as grounds of confidence, for an experience of 
the influence of those doctrines on the heart. Their names only were 
entered in a book kept by the missionaries for that purpose, and called 
the Church book. This little meeting was held in the chapel at Fa-re, 
on Friday evening, the 5th of May, 1820: and it is hoped that what 
was done on earth among the disciples of Christ below, though it may 
be dissolved by death, will be realized in his presence above, and en- 
dure through eternity. 

On the following Sabbath (May 7th) an unusual number attended 
the large place of worship. Mr. Davies preached in the forenoon, 
from Luke xxii, 19. In front of the pulpit, a neat table, covered with 
white native cloth, was fixed, upon which the sacramental vessels were 
placed. These had been furnished from England. Wheaten bread 
was an article of diet that we did not very often obtain ourselves, and 
which the people seldom tasted: we should have preferred it for this 
ordinance, yet, as we could not, from the irregularity and uncertainty 
of our supplies at that period, expect always to have it, we deemed it 
better to employ an article of food as nearly resembling it as possible, 
and which was at all times procurable. From these considerations, 
we felt no hesitation in using, on this occasion, the roasted or baked 
bread-fruit, pieces of which were placed on the proper vessel. 

Wine we were also thankful to possess for this purpose; and al- 
though we have sometimes been apprehensive that we might be under 
the necessity of substituting the juice of the cocoanut for that of the 
grape, or discontinuing the observance of this ordinance (to which latter 
painful alternative some of our brethren have been reduced,) we have 
been providentially favored with a sufficiency. Over the elements 
placed on the table a beautiful white cloth had been spread, before the 
accustomed service began. When this was over, although it was inti- 
mated that any who wished might retire, no one left the chapel. Mr. 
Davies, the senior missionary or pastor of the Church, took his station 
behind the communion table; Mr. Barff sat at one end, and I took 
my seat at the other. 

Vou. V.—January, 1834. 6 
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When the communicants had seated themselves in a line in front, 
we sung ahymn. The words of institution, viz. passages of Scripture 
containing the directions for the observance of this hallowed festival, 
&c, were read, a blessing implored, and the bread, which was then 
broken, handed to each individual. The wine was next poured into 
the cup, a blessing again sought, when the wine was handed to the 
communicants. After this, another hymn was sung, a short prayer 
offered, and the service closed. 

I have been thus particular in detailing the order observed on this 
occasion, as affording not only a correct statement of our proceedings 
at this time, but also a brief general view of the manner of administer- 
ing this sacred ordinance in the different missionary stations through- 
out the islands. 

It would be impossible to give any thing like an adequate descrip- 
tion of my own emotions, at this truly interesting service. The scene 
was worth coming from England to witness, and I trust the impres- 
sion was as salutary as it was powerful and solemn. I am also quite 
unable to conceive what the feelings of our senior colleague must at 
this time have been. He had been many years among the people 
before any change in favor of Christianity took place, and had often 
beheld them, not only ignorant and wretched, sunk to the lowest state 
of debasing impurity, and accustomed to the perpetration of the most 
horrid cruelty, but altogether given to idolatry, and often mad after 
their idols. 

Our joys arose, in a great degree, from the delightful anticipations 
awakened in connection with the admission of the anxious multitude, 
who were waiting to enter into, and, we hoped,. prepared of God to 
participate in, all the blessings which this ordinance signified, and in 
reference to the eternity we hoped to spend with them, when we should 
join the Church triumphant above. His joys, however, in addition to 
those arising from these sources, must have been powerfully augment- 
ed by the recollection of what those individuals once were, and the 
many hours of apparently cheerless and hopeless toil he had bestowed 
upon them, now so amply, so astonishingly rewarded. 

A state of feeling, almost unearthly, seemed to pervade those who 
now, for the first time, united with their teachers in commemorating 
the dying love of Christ. Recollection, perhaps, presented in strong 
colors the picture of their former state. Their abominations, their 
reckless cruelty, their infatuation in idolatry, the frequent, impure, and 
sanguinary rites in which they had engaged—their darkened minds, 
and still darker prospects—arose, perhaps, in vivid and rapid succes- 
sion. At the same time, in striking contrast with their former feelings, 
their present desire after moral purity, their occupation in the worship 
of Jehovah, their hopes of pardon and acceptance with Him, through 
the atonement made by the offering of His Son, the boundless and 
overwhelming effects of His love herein displayed, and the radiant light 
and hopes of everlasting blessedness and spiritual enjoyment, which, 
by the event commemorated, they were encouraged to anticipate, were 
all adapted to awaken, in minds susceptible as theirs, no common 
train of feelings. Often have we seen the intense emotion of the 
heart, at these seasons, strongly depicted in the countenance, and the 
face suffused with tears.’ 
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While we have been not a little instructed in perusing the volumes 
before us, we cannot help thinking that they would be more generally 
read, and read too with much greater interest, had they been less dif- 
fusive, and had there been less of individual and isolated facts and 
anecdotes interwoven with the general narrative. We allow, indeed, 
that particular and minute accounts of individual labor, conversions, 
sufferings, and success, impart an interest to all writings of this charac- 
ter whenever they become so diversified as to avoid creating that 
ennui which arises from a continued repetition of similar facts and 
incidents, and it is this sort of sameness of character in the scenes 
which are described in these volumes to which our exceptions are 
taken. Though they contain a mass of information respecting the 
situation, extent, soil, and productions of those islands; respecting 
the origin, religion, habits and customs, of their inhabitants; and 
also the means which have been used for their. conversion to Chris- 
tianity ; yet the Christian whose heart burns with the love of God and 
man, whose soul breathes and lives in the pure atmosphere created by 
the flame of Divine love, would have been much more edified had 
there been more frequent accounts of individual conversions, of the 
rapid spread and the powerful, renovating influence of Christianity 
upon the hearts and lives of these people. 

It appears to us, indeed, that one great defect in many of the mo- 
dern schemes of conducting Christian missions, is too much reliance 
upon the efficiency of human means, without prayerfully looking for 
the direct and powerful aid of the Holy Spirit. If we look into the 
history of the Christian Church, as recorded in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and farther illustrated in the apostolic epistles, we shall find that 
when the primitive evangelists went out to convert the heathen, they 
aimed directly at the heart, relying much less upon the power of argu- 
mentation addressed to the understanding than they did upon the ener- 
gies of the Holy Spirit. Hence the rapid spread of the Gospel, the 
powerful reformations which were witnessed, and by which the Chris- 
tian Church was enlarged on every hand—So mightily grew the 
word of God and multiplied.’ And if ever the heathen world becomes 
converted to God, those ‘times of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord’ must return. The slow process of converting sinners, one in 
a month, or even a thousand in a year, will never—no never, enable 
us to say in truth, ‘ The kingdoms of this world have become the king- 
doms of the Lord and of His Christ.’ According to the ratio of con- 
versions hitherto witnessed under the labor of our modern mission- 
aries, time will roll on without cessation, telling the world that it 
hurries into eternity vastly more heathen every year than are converted 
to the Christian faith—that hundreds of thousands are dropping into 
eternity while we are employed in our sluggishly prudent manner in 
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leading one soul up to glory! Why is this? Are the pagans and 
Mohammedans of our country doomed to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence under the deadening influence of a false religion, and then fall 
into the grave without one ray of Gospel light to direct them to im- 
mortality and eternal life? Are our interpretations of those prophetic 
scriptures, which predict the future glory of the Church, founded in 
error?) Have we been dreaming all our days under the delusive 
charm of a false light? We are exceedingly loath to believe this. 
That ‘all flesh shall yet see God’—that ‘ the ends of the earth shall see 
His salvation’—and that ‘the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be 
established upon the top of the mountains, and all nations shall flock 
unto it,’ are prophetic truths on which our faith hangs with a sort of 
sorrowful delight, and with a fearful contemplation of ‘ good things to 
come.’ 

But how shall these promises be accomplished? When may we 
expect to see them fulfilled? We answer, when the Church shall 
awake to the importance of the subject. 

Where is the Christian man to be found who is as zealous in laying 
up treasure in heaven, and in extending the glories of the Redeemer, 
as he is in accumulating wealth, and in advancing his own temporal 
interest on earth? Where is the minister who is as entirely employed 
solely in his Master’s work, as the mechanic, the merchant, or the 
farmer is in his work? Does he rise as early, and attend as dili- 
gently in cultivating his Lord’s vineyard, as the man of the world 
does in the affairs of this life? Who among us is able to answer 
these questions in the affirmative? If we cannot, what evidence can 
we adduce to justify to the world the reality of our belief in Chris- 
tianity? We profess, indeed, to believe, that ‘one soul outweighs’ in 
worth all the world. But do we labor as diligently to save that one 
soul as the men of the world do to accumulate wealth—as the soldier 
does to defend the rights of his country—as the statesman to acquire 
fame—or the lawyer to defend his client—or as the ambitious men of 
all classes do to inherit glory? If not, ‘ wherein are we better than 
they? 

In consequence of our negligence herein, our faith—which is the 
mainspring of action—is weak; and it must remain weak so long as 
the causes of that weakness continue to operate. We may, indeed, 
exercise a sort of nominal faith in the general promises of God; but 
we have not that strong and vigorous faith in exercise, which 


‘Lends its realizing light,’ so that 
‘God is seen by mortal eye,’— 


that faith which actuated the hearts, the tongues, and all the actions of 
the apostles and primitive Christians—that faith, in a word, which 
claims the promises now,—which looks to God now, for the gift of the 
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Holy Spirit—which disclaims all merit, strength, or worthiness in our- 
selves, and views all human means as useless, as absolutely power- 
less, only so far as they are accompanied by the mighty energy, the 
holy tnworking of the eternab Spirit—this is the faith alone which 
will bring us back to primitive days, and which will realize the power- 
ful presence of God, again ‘ shaking the heavens and the earth’—as 
so shaking the Christian and heathen world as to make ‘ their sandy 
foundation’ to totter beneath them, and thus to extort from their guiltly, 
trembling souls, one universal cry, What shall we do to be saved ? 

We say again, that until this faith is brought back to the Church, 
we ‘labor in vain, and spend our strength for nought,’ in striving to 
convert the world to Christ. According to the present slow process 
of extending Christianity, it never can be accomplished. The number 
of sinful beings multiply on our hands a thousand times faster than do 
our sincere converts. The aze of truth, therefore, must be laid di- 
rectly at the root of error and sin, and the strokes must be repeated 
until the mighty tree of idolatry, with all its branches, is felled to the 
earth. But this is beyond human might. The hand of Omnipotence 
alone can do this work. But He will do it only in answer to the 
prayer of faith. This ‘great mountain’ of sin and idolatry which 
swells so haughtily over both the Christian and heathen world, can 
‘become a plain’ only by the power of Him who said, ‘ Let there be 
light, and light was.’ ‘Not by might, nor power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord.’ Let every Christian, therefore, and more especially 
every Christian missionary, pray constantly, mightily, and in humble 
faith, that this Divine Spirit may come in all His convicting, healing, 
and sanctifying power, upon all the world. The Church must feel 
His sacred influence—must move and act under His holy dictates— 
and the ministry must ‘ speak as the Spirit giveth utterance,’ ‘ not in 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but in demonstration and 
power,’ if we would have this work goon. But when this is the case, 
it will go on. Nothing shall hinder it. The heavens will give rain, 
or the mist from the river of salvation shall go up over the face of 
the whole earth, and continue to water it until the whole length and 
breadth thereof shall be ‘renewed in righteousness.’ God hasten it 
speedily. Amen. 





ON THE TRINITY. 


Tue following paper was read at a meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Common and Liberal Education :— 


EpvcatTion, to answer the great purposes of man, should be strictly 
religious ; and religion, properly so called, must he founded on a com- 
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‘wa knowledge of, and firm belief in, the doctrines of Divine reve- 
ation. 

Therefore, whatever is calculated to increase our knowledge of the 
word of God, or to render our knowledge of any portions of Divine 
revelation more distinct and certain, is a useful branch of education, 
and, as such, should ever be considered as coming within the limits 
prescribed to this society by its constitution. 

_Influenced by the preceding sentiments, I have thought proper to 
submit to the inspection of this society the result of my labors, in 
examining certain passages of the Hebrew Scriptures, which, in my 
humble opinion, are calculated to reflect some additional light upon one 
of the most important doctrines of Divine revelation; viz. the doctrine 
of “2 Trinity of Persons in the Godhead. 

It may be proper to add, that I entered upon this examination some 
time ago, purely for my own benefit, without intending to publish the 
result of my labors. With a view to the end proposed, I have endea- 
vored to render thefpassages hereafter introduced as literally as possible. 

1. Gen. i, 26. And pony Aleim (literally Gods) said, Let us make 
man in our image, according to our likeness. 

2. Gen. ili, 22. And JEHovaAn, Aleim, said, Behold, the man was as 
one of us, to know good and evil. 

3. Gen. xi, 7. Come on, We will go down, and we will there con- 
found their speech, that they may not hearken, each man to the speech 
of his companion. 

4. Gen. xx, 13. And it was when Aleim they caused me to wan- 
der from my father’s house. 

5. Gen. xxxi, 53. The Alei of Abraham, and the Aleit of Nahor. 
the lez of their father, they shall judge between us. 7 

6. Gen. xxxv,7. And he built an altar there, and he called that place 
Al-beth-4l, because there Aleim they were discovered to him,.when 
he fled from the presence of his brother. 

7. Deut. iv, '7. For what nation (is so) great, which has Aleim they 
that are so nigh to it, as JEHovan our -flezm (is) to us, in all (that) we 
call upon him (for.) 

8. Deut. v. 23, in the Heb. In the Eng. version, v. 26. For who 
of all flesh have heard the voice of Aleim the living Ones speaking 
out of the midst of the fire, as we (have,) and lived. 

9. Josh. xxiv, 19. And Joshua said to the people, Ye will not be able 
to serve JEHOVAH, for Aleim the Holy Ones He is a jealous (Al) 
God. He will not bear with your transgressions nor with your sins. 

10. 1 Sam. iv, 8. Wo unto us! who will deliver us from the hand 
of the Aleim—the Mighty Ones? These, these, (are) those Aleim, 
the smiters of the Egyptians, with all the plagues in the wilderness. 

11. 2 Sam. vii, 23. And what one nation in the earth (is) as thy 
people, as Israel, whom they the leim went to redeem for a people 
unto Himself. 

12. Psa. lviii, 12, in the Heb. In the Eng. version lviii, 11. Truly 
He (is) etm, the Judges in the earth. 

13. Isa. vi, 8. And I heard the voice of Adoni, saying, Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us ? 

14. In Jer. x, 10, and xxiii, 36, the phrase Aleim the living Ones 
is applied to JEHovAH. . 
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15. Psa. cxlix, 2. Let Israel rejoice in his Makers. 

16. Prov. ix, 10. The knowledge of the Holy Ones (is) understand- 
ing. The phrase wp nym The knowledge of the Holy Ones, oc- 
curs again in Prov. xxx, 3. 

17. Eccl. xii, 1. Remember now thy Creators, &c. 

18. Dan. iv, 5, 6, 15, in the Chaldee. In our English version iv, 
8, 9, 18, the phrase .2lein the Holy Ones occurs in each verse. 

) N. B. Nebuchadnezzar is the speaker in each place. 

19. Isa. vi, 3. And one cried to another, and said, Holy, holy, holy 
(is) JEnovan of hosts; the whole earth (is) full of his glory. N. B. 
Here JEHovAuH is thrice called holy by the seraphim. 

20. Hosea xii, 1, in the Heb. In our Eng. version xi, 12, JeHovan 
is called >:w11p the Holy Ones. N. B. It is far more probable, that 
JZHOVAH is meant here, than that the people of God should: be intended 
by the expression. 

21. In Dan. vii, 18, 22, 25, the phrase, saints of the High Ones, 
severally occurs: N.B. By ‘the High Ones,’ no other being than 
Jehovah can be meant. 

The unity of the Divine nature is every where maintained in the 
Holy Scriptures, and even in the foregoing passages, but the following 
passages are very expressive. 

22. Deut. vi, 4. Israel, hearken; JEHovan, 15x our Gods (is) 
one JEHOVAH. 

23. Gen. i, 1. In the beginning Aletm (Gods) created the sub- 
stance nx of the heavens, and the substance of the earth. 
| N. B. Here the plural nx Gods is connected with the singular 
verb s43 he created. 

That the words in the above-cited passages are in the plural form in 
the Hebrew text, no man at all acquainted with the language will at- 
tempt to deny. For what reason could the Holy Spirit have dictated 
the use of these plural words, but that the doctrine of a plurality of per- 
sons in the Godhead might be made known to man? I know that some 
eminent men have insisted that the plural form is used to dignify the 
subject. But it should be recollected, that the use of the plural, as 
applied to a single individual, is far more modern than these ancient 
scriptures, and therefore, though proud mortals may have thought to 
add consequence to themselves by such forms of speech, surely the 
God of truth would not thus mislead the minds of men respecting a 
doctrine of such vast importance, when His dignity could as fully appear 
without as with it. I, therefore, conclude that God designed, from the 
beginning, to teach man both the unity of His nature and the plurality 


of persons in that nature. P. P. Sanprorp. 
New-York, July 15, 1833. 
Although the doctrine of the Trinity does not rest solely on such 


forms of expression as those noticed above, yet it unquestionably de- 
rives much support from them. Among other authors who have intro- 
duced these in favor of the doctrine, we may mention the Rev. Ralph 
Wardlaw of Scotland, in his controversy with the Unitarian advocate, 
the Rev. James Yates. The following are his remarks, which we 
commend to the consideration of our readers :— 
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‘Mr. Yates next proceeds to the argument in support of a plurality 
of persons in the Godhead, from the plural termination of Aleim, Ad- 
nim, and other Hebrew names for God. 

The force of this argument should be viewed as arising rather from 
the combined effect of the different considerations which I have so 
briefly touched upon. Mr. Yates takes them one by one, makes a 
distinct and formal argument for me out of each of them, discusses 
them in this insulated state, so as to prevent the reader from observ- 
ing the support which they mutually afford to each other. 

“Let us take his remarks, however, as they stand. 

He first of all thinks it necessary formally to acquit me of any m- 
tention to burlesque the Scriptures, in giving as a “ translation” or 
“ version” of my text, ‘* Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our Gops (Aleim) 
is one Jehovah.” Now, surely, Mr. Yates could hardly fail to be aware 
that I never meant to propose this as a preferable translation or version 
of this and similar passages ; but used the term Gods in the plural, 
for nd other purpose than to show to the eye of the mere English 
reader, that the Hebrew Aleim was in that number. 1 had originally 
written it, and perhaps it would have been better to have kept it so,— 

* Jehovah, our ALEim (Gods) is one Jehovah.” 

Mr. Yates goes on to observe—“ 1. First, if the plural termination 
of ALemm, &c, indicates plurality at all, it denotes not only a plurality 
of persons or subsistences, but a plurality of Gods; for on this sup- 
position, Mr. Wardlaw’s translation is undoubtedly correct, ‘ Jehovah, 
our Gods.’ But this, I presume, is more than even Trinitarians will 
be diposed to admit.” (p. 135.) 

Yes, indeed. It is more, certainly, than even Trinitarians, with all 
their voracious credulity, are disposed to admit. My very first remark 
on the text was in these words :—* Unity and plurality are both here 
asserted ; and the plurality is emphatically declared to be consistent 
with the unity.” (p. 12.) The unity is not disputed. It is affirmed 
in the Scriptures :—it is pointedly asserted in the very text on which 
the observations are founded :—it is alike maintained by Trinitarians 
and Unitarians. The only inference that can be drawn, if any is to 
be drawn at all, from the plural name for God, is, that this unity is a 
unity of such a nature as admits distinction ; that God is one, but that, 
at the same time, there is a plurality in the Godhead. The text itself, 
in which the Divine unity is so peremptorily affirmed, necessarily pre- 
cludes all inference beyond this. 

2. Mr. Yates next quotes a rule, as “ resolving the whole mystery,” 
from “ that useful book the Hebrew Grammar.” The rule quoted in 
this tone of sarcastic triumph is :—* Words that express dominion, 
dignity, majesty, are commonly put in the plural.” 

On this I observe, 1st. The rule, supposing it to be one, is beyond 
all doubt, stated in terms by far too general. If it were a rule of any 
thing like common application, one should expect to find it in all the 
Hebrew grammars. Now, although I find it in Wilson, and in Ro- 
bertson, I do not find itin Parkhurst, nor in Pike, nor in an anonymous 
grammar used by the teacher from whom I got the rudiments of 
the language. This appears somewhat strange as to a common rule 
of syntaz. 
2dly. All the instances adduced of the application of this rule, i 
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which the reference ts to Jehovah, must be set aside as not at all in 
point. It is from these that we derive our evidence: and therefore, 
to bring forward these, as exemplifications of a rule, which is alleged 
to subvert this evidence, is to beg the question in dispute. The rule, 
if established, must be established from other cases. Now the par- 
ticular words enumerated by Wilson are, ALEim, Gods, Apnim, Lords, 
Boum, husbands, masters :—and the exemplification of the rule which 
he adduces, is Isa. liv, 5, “ For thy Maker (Heb. Makers) is thy hus- 
band (Heb. husbands) Jehovah (God) of hosts is his name,” &c,— 
one of the very passages on which we ground our inference ; and which, 
therefore, can never go to disprove that inference, until it has been 
otherwise shown, that the phraseology is common in Hebrew syntax, 
and that there is nothing at all peculiar in the case of its application to 
Jehovah. The remark applies to all passages similarly circumstanced. 
'3dily. Ifthe rule were one of common application, we might reason- 
ably expect to find frequent instances of all the words mentioned by 
Wilson occurring in the plural, with a singular application. Yet the 
only instances of Bot, when it signifies a husband, (and indeed of any 
of the different Hebrew words so translated in our common ver- 
sion,) occurring in the plural, are, so far as I have been able to disco- 
ver, éwo in number,—viz: Isa. liv, 5, already quoted, and Jer. xxxi, 32 ; 
in both of which, it is rather singular, the application happens to be 
to Jehovah. As to the same word, when used to signify a master or 
owner, the instances of its occurrence, when considered as exemplifica- 
tions of dominion, dignity, and majesty, are somewhat curious. It is 
applied, Exod. xxi, 28; xxii, 11, to the ‘“* owner” of an ox, or an ass, 
or a sheep; and in Isa. i, 3, to the “ master” of an ass: in which 
places it is in the plural number. I am not sure that the plural form 
of it occurs in this acceptation any where else. There is a high de- 
gree, no doubt, of dominion, dignity, and majesty, in being the proprietor 
of an ox, or an ass, ora sheep; a degree eminently worthy of a departure 
from the ordinary established principles of language to express it. 
I should think it, for my own part, more simple and reasonable to con- 
clude, that since, throughout the context of the passages referred to, 
the word, when not in construction with the pronoun suffix, is in the 
singular number, and only assumes an apparently plural form, when 
in such construction, (a variation not readily accounted for on the 
principles of the rule in question; the dominion of the master over 
his ox or his ass, and his dignity as its possessor, continuing the same) 
—either that Bott is used as a singular form of the noun, when in 
these circumstances of regimen, or that owner in the singular, and 
owners in the plural, are used promiscuously, because an ox, or an 
ass, or a sheep, may be the property either of one owner, or of more than 
one. 
4thly. With respect to the word ApNim, to which Mr. Yates confines 
his examples of the rule ;—it is, first of all, to be noticed, that in no one 
of the instances which are adduced by him, does it occur in its full plural 
form, Apnim. It is, in every one of them, in a state of regimen with 
some pronominal affix, and appears in the form Apni. I am not quite 
such a tyro as to be ignorant that the mem of the plural termination is 
dropt in such circumstances. But I find Apn1 considered by some 
Hebrew grammarians as a form of this noun in the singular number. 
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Thus Parkhurst : “9. postfixed is formative in some nouns, both 
substantive, as *}4s% (ApNn1) Lord, "9 fruit ; and adjective,” &c. Thus, 
too, Pike: * 314%) 378) 137%) (ADNI) a Master, a Lord, a Sustainer.” 
Alliz, also, in his “ Judgment of the Jewish Church against the Uni- 
tarians,”’ (a scarce, and, in some respects, a valuable work) says :— 
*‘ This notion of plurality must have sunk deep into the minds of the 
Jews, seeing they have constantly read the word Jehovah, which is 
singular, with the vowels of the word Adonaz, which is plural, instead 
of Aponi, which ts singular.” (p. 132.) 

The only instance in which I find 4Adnim in its complete and decid- 
edly plural form, and yet translated by the singular, (with exception 
of those which relate to Jehovah,) occurs in 1 Kings xxi, 17, “* These 
have no master,” (Heb. masters, ) in which case, although the expression 
refers to the fa!l of Ahab, we yet should not feel as if the sense were very 
palpably violated, as to the state to which his fall reduced the people, 
although the plural had been retained in the translation. 

5thly. Had the rule in question been a common idiom of the lan- 
guage, we might very reasonably have expected to find it in applica- 
tion, in the case of such words as king, prince, ruler, and many others 
of a similar description, which convey the ideas of dominion, dignity, 
and majesty, surely much more impressively than the word used for the 
owner or master of an ox or anass. No such instances, however, 
are adduced. 

6thly. While the commonness of this rule or idiom is far from being 
established by the facts in the practice of the language, I almost won- 
der that it should not :—because it appears to me that an idiom of this 
kind would find an origin so natural in the very circumstance of the 
name of the One God in three persons having a plural form. In Him 
are concentrated all the ideas we can form, and infinitely more, of 
dominion, dignity, and majesty. And, in these circumstances, it 
might have been highly natural for the Hebrews to give a plural ter- 
mination to other words in their language, expressive of similar quali- 
ties and attributes. 

3. The last observation is applicable, with particular force, to the case 
of false gods. It is surely not at all a surprising thing, that when the 
plural name has been applied to the true God, it should be used also in 
application to the idols of the heathen. There is nothing more won- 
derful in the name being so used in the plural form, than in its being 
so used at all. The same priuciple which accounts for the name Gop 
being given to heathen deities at all, will equally well account for its 
being given to them in the particular form in which it is applied to the 
true God. ‘We know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there 
is no other God but one.” Yet the name of God is given to them in 
the Scriptures in accommodation to the false conceptions and custom- 
ary phraseology of their deluded worshippers. We never think of 
inferring that idols in general possess divinity, from their being called 
gods ;—and neither do we infer, on the same principle, plurality in the 
particular idol, from the plural name of the One God being used in 
speaking of it. The circumstance of the plural name being applied 
to individual idols, does not, therefore, by any means “ show the futsl- 
ity” of the reasoning against which Mr. Yates argues ; because, if the 
name was first given to the true God, and then transferred in its appli- 
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cation to false gods, the cause of its assuming the plural form in its 
primary application, may, after all, have been what we allege, the 
threefold distinction in the Divine unity. And, if these remarks be 
well founded, the reason which accounts for the use of the plural name 
of God, when a false deity is spoken of, will, of course, account also 
for the occurrence, on such occasions, of any peculiarities of syntac- 
yer phraseology which arise out of it. 

. Mr. Yates mentions, that many of the most learned Trinitarians 
Mi: rejected the argument from the plural form of the name of God. 
Who these many are, I am notat present very careful to inquire. The 
argument may be a tolerably sound one after all ;—even although Cal- 
vin himself should have questioned it. ‘ That celebrated man,” says 
Mr. Yates, “ had too much learning, and too much sense, to build his 
system on such a sandy foundation.”’ ‘The answer to this is, So have 
wee. We donot build our system on this foundation. It is only one 
consideration among many, which mutually derive and communicate 
strength to one another. Even if Mr. Yates should make out this to 
be sand, we have abundance of solid rock beside. With respect to 
learning (that is, Hebrew learning—the only description of learning 
that has to do with the case) we have higher authorities on our side 
than Calvin. 

The following is the conclusion to which Gousset draws his argu- 
ment :—* From these considerations it follows, that the plural form 
of speech concerning God, is to be taken strictly and in its full 
force, if we would comply with the idiom of the Hebrew tongue ; 
and that therefore it ought to be acknowledged, that by this phraseo- 
ogy, plurality in Deity is most distinctly and strongly affirmed.”— 
(Comm. Ling. Ebr. p. 52.) In the same connection he expresses 
himself in these remarkable words :—* But you will say, this plurality 
is inconsistent with the nature of God. I ask, in return, How do 
you know that? The declaration of God, who knows, is of more 
weight than your reasoning, who do not know. There are other 
causes, you retort, of a plural form of speech. I answer, its proper 
and natural cause is plurality in the things signified. It is from this 
that the plural form of a noun usually arises; nor could it have been 
indicated in a manner more effectual than by this description of phrase, 
at once elegant and consistent with use. Let every humble learner, 
therefore, of the word of God, settle it in his mind, to receive, in. 
sincerity and truth, whatever He may dictate.” 

Kennicott himself, that master in Hebrew literature, maintains the 
validity of our argument. In mentioning the facts respecting the con- 
struction of ALeim, when used as the name of the true God, I took 
for granted the correctness of the ordinary statement, that it is some- 
times connected with plural verbs, as well as with plural adjectives 
and pronouns. In the following passage, Kennicott denies the accu- 
racy of this statement, and places the argument in a different and inte- 
resting light :—‘ Marsilius Ficinus, who also flourished in the middle 
of the 15th century, in a treatise on the Christian religion, chap. 30th, 
says—-that in disputing against the Jews, he made liberal use of the 
translation of the Seventy, that he might overcome them with the 
excellent weapons of eminent countrymen of their own. The remark 
of this writer, which we are about to notice, respects a matter highly 
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worthy of consideration, although he himself has touched it but lightly. 
It is this—In the second book of Kings” (in our Bibles the 2d book 
of Samuel) “the plural name of God is joined to a plural verb,— 
‘ What nation is like the people Israel, for which Gop went, &c,’— 
in the original Hebrew Gops went. He ought to have said, that three 
passages are adduced, in which the verb is now in the plural number, 
although in all of them the nominative ALemm is, without contro- 
versy, to be understood of the one true God. The three passages are, 
Gen. xx, 13; xxxv, 7; and 2 Sam. vii, 23. It is well deserving of 
notice, that the following distinction is almost invariably observed ; 
namely, when this plural name, ALEIM, is used to signify false Gods, 
| the verb connected with it is plural; but when it is a designation of 
| Gop himself, the verb is singular. But the argument which rests on 
this distinction, frequently adduced to prove plurality, and yet unity m 
the Godhead, is not conclusively valid, unless all the verbs, without 
exception, which are so connected, either now are singular, or were 
so originally. ‘Then, however, when it has been shown, that this rule 
of writing, so entirely peculiar, is observed by all the sacred penmen, 
and in every instance,—then, I say, you will obtain from the circum- 
stance an argument, well founded, and, as it seems to me, incapable 
of refutation. It is, therefore,°of no small consequence to observe, 
that the three eehani in the cases of exception to this rule, are unques- 
tionably corrupt readings ; the two former being corrected by all the 
copies which have yet been discovered of the Samaritan Pentateuch ; 
and the third by the parallel passage in the Hebrew text itself, 1 Chron. 
xvii, 21.” (Dissert. Gener. p. 48, sec. 100.) 

Mr. Yates, with a contemptuous appeal to “ those who have learned 
Hebrew,” is pleased to school me for speaking of the plural name for 
God, and of certain constructions connected with it, as anomalies, or 
irregularities. (pp. 136, 138.) Does Mr. Yates, then, deny the exist- 
ence of any principles of general grammar? If their existence 1s 
admitted, then peculiar idioms, even although uniform in their use in 
the particular language where they occur, are, with reference to such 
principles, in strict propriety of speech, anomalous or irregular. And 
it becomes a matter of curious, and sometimes interesting speculation, 
to trace such idioms to their respective origins. Even if Mr. Yates had 
made it out that the constructions in question were agreeable to a uniform 
rule of Hebrew syntax, they would still be deviations from the princi- 
ples of general grammar, and, in this view, anomalous. But we have 
seen that, so far from the rule which he quotes being uniform, he has 
not made it out to be even common: so that I am still warranted to 
say, that in Hebrew syntax itself the constructions in question are 
anomalies, or irregularities. In the latter of the two instances, indeed, 
in which he finds fault with me for so calling them, he fully admits 
that they are, after all, what he had just before denied them to be :— 

‘In the third place,” says he, “ Mr. Wardlaw argues for a plurality 
of persons in the Godhead, from the construction of the Hebrew 
names for God with verbs, sometimes in the singular number, and 
sometimes in the plural. This construction he calls an anomaly or 
irregularity. But those whe have learned Hebrew know, that, when 
a plural noun is used to denote a single object (which is the case in 
various instances) the verb is sometimes put in the plural, out of 
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regard merely to the plural termination of the noun.” (p. 138.) This 
1s curious. He had before quoted with triumph the rule—* Nouns 
that express dominion, dignity, majesty, are commonly put in the plu- 
ral.” Now, we know that the occurrence, in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
of words expressive of such qualities, is very frequent :—yet here, in 
lieu of his common rule, we have the reduced and qualified phraseo- 
logy,—* it is the case in various instances.” And with respect to the 
construction of such nouns with verbs in the plural, he says,—* the 
verb is sometimes put in the plural, out of regard merely to the plural 
termination of the noun.” Now, surely, that which is done only in 
various instances, and somelimes, is admitted to be a deviation from the 
customary practice, or established usages of the language ;—that is, 
to be an anomaly or irregularity. 

I now come to Mr. Yates’s strictures on the passages in which 
Deity is represented as speaking of Himself in the plural number :— 
«Let us make man in ow image, after our likeness’—*“ Let us go 
down, and there confound their language :” ‘ Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us ?” 

My first remark here is, that Calvin, that “ celebrated man,” had 
neither so much learning, nor so much sense as to reject the argu- 
ment for the Trinity derived from these :—I am aware,” says he, 
‘that our inferrmg a distinction of persons from the words of Moses, 
when he introduces God as saying, ‘ Let us make man in our image,’ 
has been matter of mockery to many scoffers. The pious reader,. 
however, will be sensible how tamely and inappropriately this would 
be introduced by Moses in the form of conversation, unless there sub- 
sisted a plurality of persons in the one God. Those whom the Father 
now addresses were, without doubt uncreated ; but nothing is uncrea- 
ied excepting God, and God is one,” &c. (Institutes, b. 1, chap. 13, 
section 24.) 

My next observation is, that when Mr. Yates represents us as set- 
tung these three texts in opposttion to the “ thousands and tens of thou- 
sands” of passages which, by the use of singular pronouns, imply the 
unity of God, he forgets, or rather tries to make his reader forget, that 
we see no opposition between the thousands and the three :—that we 
consider the distinction implied in the three to be a distinction per- 
tectly consistent with the unity implied in the thousands; and that we 
are as decided friends to the latter as to the former. Mr. Yates says, 
in another part of his work, (p. 59,)—‘* When God appears to Abra- 
ham, he thus speaks, Gen. xvil, 1, 2, ‘fam the Almighty God; 
walk before me and be thou perfect: and I will make my covenant 
between me and thee.’ To represent the address of more persons 
than one, the following language would have been employed: We are 
the Almighty God (or Almighty Gods ;) walk before us, and be thou 
perfect ; and we will make our covenant between us and thee.”—But 
this supposed language is precisely parallel to the language under dis- 
cussion. We say that such language in the three passages in question 
«ves imply plurality of persons ; while at the same time, the untly of 
(rod being so decidedly a doctrine of the same book, we conclude that 
this plurality must (although in a way explicable by us) be consistent 
with unity. But what does Mr. Yates! He states the language 
which would be used if a plurality of persons were intended; and yet, 
Vou. V.—January, 1834. 7 
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when such language is used, he refuses to admit that it has any refer- 
ence to plurality at all, and endeavors to explain it as the language 
of majesty. But alas! if this same language of majesty be also the 
language which would have been used, if three persons (by which Mr. 
Yates means three gods) had been intended, what a cloud would in 
that case have been thrown over the evidence for the fundamental ar- 
ticle of the Divine unity, if the language of majesty had been uniformly 
employed by the Great Supreme ! 


The following are Dr. Adam Clarke’s remarks on this subject :— 


‘ The original word nx Elohim, God, is certainly the plural form 
of 5s el, and has long been supposed by the most eminently learned 
and pious men, to imply a plurality of Persons in the Divine nature. 
As this plurality appears in so many parts of the Sacred Wnitings, to be 
confined to three Persons, hence the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
has formed a part of the creed of all those who have been deemed sound 
in the faith, from the earliest ages of Christianity. Nor are the Chris- 
itans singular in receiving this doctrine, and in deriving it from the first 
words of Divine Revelation. An eminent Jewish rabbin, Simeon ben 
Joachi, in his comment on the sixth section of Leviticus, has these 
remarkable words: ‘‘ Come and see the mystery of the word Elohim : 
there are three degrees, and each degree by itself alone, and yet, not- 
withstanding, they are all one, and joined together in one, and are not 
divided from each other.” He must be strangely prejudiced indeed, 
who cannot see that the doctrine of a Trinity, and of a Trinity in Unity, 
is clearly expressed in the above words. The verb x53 bara, he cre- 
ated, being joined in the singular number with this plural noun, has 
been considered as pointing out, and not obscurely, the Unity-of the 
Divine Persons in this work of creation. In the ever-blessed Trinity, 
from the infinite and indivisible unity of the Persons, there can be but 
one will, one purpose, and one infinite and uncontrollable energy.’ 


Mr. Watson expresses himself to the same effect, as follows :— 


‘In examining what the Scriptures teach of this self-existent and 
eternal Being, our attention is first arrested by the important fact, that 
this oNE Jehovah is spoken of under plural appellations, and that not 
once or twice, but in a countless number of instances. So that the 
Hebrew names of God, acknowledged by all to be expressive and de- 
claratory of some peculiarity or excellence of His nature, are found in 
several cases in the plural as well as in the singular form, and one of 
them, ALEIM, generally so; and, notwithstanding it was so fundamental 
and distinguishing an article of the Jewish faith, in opposition to the 
polytheism of almost all other nations, there was but one living and 
true God. I give a few instances. Jehovah, if it has not a plural form, 
has more than one personal application. ‘Then the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven.” We have here the visible Jehovah, who had talked with 
Abraham, raining the storm of vengeance from another Jehovah, out 
of heaven, and who was therefore invisible. ‘Thus we have two Jeho- 
vahs expressly mentioned, “ the Lorp rained from the Lorn,” and yet 
we have it most solemnly asserted in Deut. vi, 4, ‘* Hear, O Israel, 
Jehovah our God is one Jehovah.” 
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The very first name in the Scriptures under which the Divine Being 
is introduced to us as the Creator of heaven and earth, is a plural one, 
ca'nos ALE; and to connect in the same singular manner as in the 
foregoing instance, plurality with unity, it is the nominative case to a 
verb singular. ‘In the beginning, Gops created the heavens and 
the earth.” Of this form innumerable instances occur in the Old Tes- 
tament. That the word is plural, is made certain by its being often 
joined with adjectives, pronouns, and verbs plural; and yet, when it 
can mean nothing else than the true God, it is generally joined in its 
plural form with verbs singular. To render this still more striking, 
the Aleim are said to be Jehovah, and Jehovah the Aleim: thus in 
Psalm c, 3, “ Know ye that Jehovah, He, the Aleim, He hath made us, 
and not we ourselves.” And in the passage before given, “ Jehovah 
our ALEIM, (Gods,) is one Jehovah.” 5x AL, the mighty one, another 
name of God, has its plural ‘yx, Aum, the mighty ones. The for- 
mer is rendered by Trommius @¢0¢, the latter @co. 3% ABIR, the po- 
tent one, has the plural p38 AsrRim, the potent ones. Man did 
eat the bread of the Abirim, “ angels’ food,’ conveys no idea; the 
manna was the bread provided miraculously, and was therefore called 
the food of the powerful ones, of them who have power over all na- 
ture, the one God. 

p°311% Avonim is the plural form of t1t% Apon, a Governor. “If 
I be Adonim, masters, where is my fear?” Mal. i, 6. Many other in- 
stances might be given, as, ‘“‘ Remember thy Creators in the days of 
thy youth.” ‘The knowledge of the Holy Ones is understanding.” 
“There be higher than they.” Heb. High Ones; and in Daniel, 
“The Watchers and the Holy Ones.” 

Other plural forms of speech also occur when the one true God only 
is spoken of. ‘ And God said, Let us make man in our own image, 
after our likeness.” ‘* And the Lorp Gop said, Behold, the man is be- 
come like one of us.” ‘ And the Lorp said, Let us go down.” “ Be- 
cause there Gop appeared to him.” Heb. “ God they appeared,” the 
verb being plural. These instances need not be multiplied: they are 
the common forms of speech in the sacred Scriptures, which no criti- 
cism has been able to resolve into mere idioms, and which only the 
doctrine of a plurality of persons in the unity of the Godhead can satis- 
factorily explain. If they were mere idioms, they could not have been 
misunderstood, by those to whom the Hebrew tongue was native, to 
imply plurality ; but of this we have sufficient evidence, which shall be 
adduced when we speak of the faith of the Jewish Church. They have 
been acknowledged to form a striking singularity in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, even by those who have objected to the conclusion drawn from 
them; and the question, therefore, has been to find an hypothesis, which 
should account for a peculiarity, which is found in no other language, 
with the same circumstances.* 


* The argument for the Trinity, drawn from the plural appellations given to God 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, was opposed by the younger Buxtorf; who yet admits 
that this argument should not altogether be rejected among Christians ; “for upon 
the same principle on which not a few of the Jews refer this emphatical application 
of the plural number to a plurality of powers or of influences, or of operations, that 
is, ad extra; why may we not refer it ad intra, to a plurality of persons and to per- 
sonal works? Yea, who certainly knows what that was which the ancient Jews 
understood by this plurality of powers and faculties ?” 
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Some have sypposed angels to be associated with God, when these 
plural forms occur. For this there is no foundation in the texts them- 
selves, and it is beside a manifest absurdity. Others, that the style of 
royalty was adopted, which is refuted by two considerations—that Al- 
mighty God in other instances speaks in the singular and not in the 
plural number; and that this was not the style of the sovereigns of the 
earth, when Moses or any of the sacred penmen composed their wri- 
tings; no instance of it being found in any of the inspired books. A 
third opinion is, that the plural form of speaking of God was adopted 
by the Hebrews from their ancestors, who were Polytheists, and that 
the ancient theological term was retained after the unity of God was 
acknowledged. This assumes what is totally without proof, that the 
ancestors of the Hebrews were Polytheists; and could that be made 
out, it would leave it still to be accounted for, why other names of the 
Deity, equally ancient, for any thing that appears to the contrary, are 
not also plural, and especially the high name of Jehovah; and why, 
more particularly, the very appellation i in question, Aleim, should have 
a singular form also, 75x in the same language. The grammatical 
reasons which have been offered are equally unsatisfactory. If then 
no hypothesis explains this peculiarity, but that which concludes it to 
indicate that mode of the Divine existence which was expressed in 
later theology by the phrase, a Trinity of persons, the inference is too 
powerful to be easily resisted, that these plural forms must be considered 
as intended to intimate the plurality of persons in essential connection 
with one supreme and adorable Deity. 

This argument, however, taken alone, powerful as it has often been 
justly deemed, does not contain the strength of the case. For natural 
as it is to expect, presuming this to be the mode of the Divine exist- 
ence, that some of his names which, according to the expressive and 
simple character of the Hebrew language, are descriptions of realtttes, 
and that some of the modes of expression adopted even in the earliest 
revelations, should carry some intimation of a fact, which, as essentially 
connected with redemption, the future complete revelation of the 
redeeming scheme was intended fully to unfold; yet, were these plural 
titles and forms of construction blotted out, the evidence of a plurality 
of Divine persons in the Godhead would still remain in its strongest 
form. For that evidence is not merely, that God has revealed himself 
under plural appellations, nor that these are constructed with sometimes 
singular and sometimes plural forms of speech; but that three persons, 
and three persons only are spoken of in the Scriptures under Divine | 
titles, each having the peculiar attributes of Divinity ascribed to Him ; 
and yet that the first ‘and leading principle of the same book, which 
speaks thus of the character and works of these persons, should be, 
that there is but onz God. This point being once established, it may 
be asked which of the hypotheses, the Orthodox, the Arian, or the So- 
cinian, agrees best with this plain and explicit doctrine of Holy Writ. 
Piaix and explicit, I say, not as to the mode of the Divine existence, 
not as to the comprehension of it, but as to this particular, that the doc- 
trine itself is plainly stated in the Scriptures. 

Let this point then be examined, and it will be seen even that the 
very number three has this pre-eminence ; that the application of these 
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names and powers is restrained to it, and never strays beyond it; and 
that those who confide in the testimony of God, rather than in the opi- 
nions of men, have sufficient Scriptural reason to distinguish their faith 
from the unbelief of others by avowing themselves Trinitarians.* 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
An pi oy Dictionary of the English Language: intended to 
exhibit, 

I. The origin, affinities, and primary signification of English words, 
as far as they have been ascertained, 

Il. The genuine orthography and pronunciation of words, according 
to general usage, or to just principles of analogy. 

III. Accurate and discriminating definitions, with numerous autho- 
rities and illustrations. To which are prefixed, an Introductory 
Dissertation on the Origin and Connection of the Languages of 
Western Asia and of Europe; and a concise Grammar of the 
English Language. By Noah Webster, LL.D. Two Volumes, 
Quario. 


Lanevace has been divided by philologists into two sorts, namely, 
Natural and Conventional, or Artificial. By natural language, we 
understand those gestures of the body, and that expression of the 
countenance, by which the passions, emotions, or sentiments of the 
heart are made known. This is the language of infancy, of the deaf 
and dumb, and in a great measure of those barbarous nations, whose 
words are few, and whose minds have not been cultivated by science 
and letters. Thus the unsophisticated language of infancy expresses 
the pain or pleasure of the heart involuntarily by the contraction or 
expansion of the countenance, the smile playing upon the lips, the 
sparkling of the eyes, or the frown upon the forehead ; until, finaliy, 
the emotions find a vent in loud cries or laughter. Among adults, the 
angry countenance, the scowling eye, the indignant frown, and the 
contemptuous sneer, indicate with great precision what is passing 
within the breast; while on the other hand, ‘the composed mien, the 
placid look, the benignant smile,’ and the nod of approbation, denote 
the feeling of pleasure with which the heart is actuated. Nor are the 
gestures and motions of the body less indicative of the passions of the 
heart. Violent agitations of the mind are easily inferred from the 
violent agitations of the body. When we see a man swing his fist 
with a rapid and yet determinate motion, while his body remains erect, 
we infer the agitated state of his mind with as much certainty as if we 
actually heard him denounce his antagonist with boisterous words. 
And these natural signs are instinctively interpreted anterior to all 
reasoning. The untaught savage, equally with the polished citizen, 


* The word roas, trinitas, cameinto use in the second century. 
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perfectly comprehends their meaning. And hence the despot, who 
designs to make himself feared, resorts to these expressions whenever 
he wishes to intimidate a rival, or rid himself of troublesome intruders. 
The word ‘retire,’ when uttered by Buonaparte to his attendants, 
whenever they became troublesome by their expostulations or petitions, 
and uttered with that tremendous scowl of indignation, which he could 
30 easily assume or lay aside, as suited his purpose, soon cleared the 
room, and left him to his lonely musings. And it is also asserted of 
him, that the ‘ bewitching smile’ of his countenance had in it that inde- 
scribable charm, which all who came in contact with him felt to be 
almost irresistible. 

Is it not from this inimitable language of nature, that inanimate ob- 
jects are represented as if endowed with speech? Thus it is said by 
the sublime writer of the nineteenth Psalm, that ‘ The heavens DECLARE 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handy work. Day 
unto day UTTERETH SPEECH, and night unto night showeth knowledge. 
There is no sPEEcH nor language where their voice is not heard.’ 
These symbols of the Creator’s glory, though literally dumb, on ac- 
count of their magnitude, beauty, and order, and more especially their 
vast utility to the world, are represented as speaking so loudly, that 
their worps go lo the end of the world ; and at the same time, as ut- 
tering their language so intelligibly, that they declare, in most forcible 
words, the glory of God. But how do they speak? Not audibly, 
but by signs; not by an articulate voice, but by a natural speech, alike 
understood by the untaught barbarian and the refined citizen ; and by 
an exhibition of their shining qualities, they display the power and 
wisdom and goodness of their Creator, as forcibly as do the counte- 
nance and gestures of man what are the hidden sentiments and emo- 
tions of his heart. 

Words are artificial. 'They are often resorted to only to deceive. 
While the tongue utters them, the heart is often meditating other 
things. While the oil of kindness flows in the softest accents from 
the lips, ‘ war may be in his heart.’ A traitor may cry, ‘ Hail master,’ 
and even betray him with a kiss whom he is murdering in his heart. 
On this account it is contended by many that the surest index of the 
heart are the gestures of the body, or the lineaments of the countenance. 
It is true, a man who has learned to command himself may suppress his 
emotions, may disguise his sentiments, and thus deceive the most ob- 
serving. And it is equally true, that the timid may betray symptoms 
of fear, and a consciousness of guilt, though perfectly innocent, while 
the hardened criminal may appear entirely composed amidst well- 
founded reproaches and accusations. It is only when a man is taken 
by surprise, or is observed in his lonely musings, that you read the 
emotions of his heart in the lineaments of his countenance ; or when 
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he unreservedly vents himself in the expressive gestures and motions 
of his body. 

Another class of natural signs, by which the inward feelings of the 
heart are expressed, is the modulation or tones of the voice. In the 
earliest periods of life, or in any sudden emergency, these cries, so 
expressive of fear, of desire and hope, are uttered involuntarily, and 
may, therefore, be reckoned among the most infallible signs of the 
particular passion which predominates in the breast. Joy, grief, sorrow, 
or desire, admiration, suspicion, fear, and hope, are all thus expressed. 
So exactly suited is this organ of the body for the soul to pour forth 
all its feelings in distinctive notes, that the hearer, by attending to the 
modulations of the speaker’s voice, may be satisfied of the par- 
ticular passion which actuates his heart; and even in the progress of 
a continued discourse, these tones mingle together or succeed each 
other in alternate strains of love or hate, joy and sorrow, &c, accord- 
ing as the various subjects which are calculated to excite those pas- 
sions come under consideration. And the effect which: the human 
voice has upon the hearer is truly astonishing. Of this all orators are 
sensible, and therefore endeavor so to modulate its tones as to give 
that effect to their discourse which they wish to produce. These in- 
tonations of the voice, however, are accompanied with words more or 
less distinctly uttered. This leads us to notice, in the second place, 

Conventional, or Artificial Language. A writer on this subject has 
observed, that ‘the situation of man as a member of society, and his 
possession of powers and faculties as a rational being, rendering a 
rauch more extended and enlarged mode of communication necessary 
for him than could be accomplished by mere natural signs, an obvious 
question arises, What means the Author of our being has furnished 
for the attainment of an object so important to the great ends of hu- 
man existence? It is by no means inconceivable, that any one of the 
classes of natural signs, or instinctive expressions of thought, might 
have been adopted as the ground work of a more enlarged conventional 
language; the features of the face, or the gestures of the body, might 
perhaps have been moulded into forms, to each of which an arbitrary 
but determinate meaning might have been attached, and these, united 
with mere inarticulate cries, might have served to carry on some kind 
of intercourse among men. But how inadequate must all these have 
been even in their most improved state, to answer the ends to which 
speech is subservient. All the variations of which they are susceptible 
would mark only a few emotions, but by much the greater and more 
important subjects of thought and volition would have been beyond 
their reach.’ Hence, necessity dictated some other mode of commu- 
nication, in order that the great ends of human existence should be 
realized. This has been happily provided for by the beneficent 
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Author‘of our existence. The human voice is so constructed as to be 
susceptible of almost an endless variety of modulations, and thus, to 
a certain extent, the power of forming these varieties of sounds is pos- 
sessed by all human beings whose faculties are perfect. 

How does the beneficence of our Creator appear in making this- 
provision for the convenience and happiness of the human race! The 
mind of man is provided with an organ so constructed that, however 
richly laden may be that mind, however diversified its thoughts, judg- 
ments, and volitions, it can make these thoughts, judgments, and vo- 
litions known with ease and intelligence to all who come within the 
range of sound. How mankind were first induced to resort to the 
use of articulate sounds for the purpose of intercommunication with 
each other, is a question which has given origin to many curious 
speculations. Into those speculations we shall not enter. It is suf- 
ficient for us to know that our Creator has endowed us with physical 
and mental powers to enable us to think, reason, and speak—to ex- 
press our thoughts and reasonings intelligibly—and thus to derive both 
profit and pleasure from this intellectual intercourse—and that what- 
ever might have been the difficulties to be encountered in reducing the 
perceptions of our minds to the form of words, or articulate sounds, 
He furnished us with the means and gave us the ingenuity to over- 
come all such difficulties. 

As the use of language is to convey to another the exact thought 
and perception which occupy our own minds, it is a matter of great 
importance that the meaning of words should be generally understood, 
and that they should be used, as far as practicable, in a fixed and de- 
terminate sense. Hence the utility of some common standard of lan- 
guage to which all may resort for information on this subject. For 
we may easily conceive that when the knowledge‘of letters was con- 
fined to but few, and especially before alphabetical writing was gene- 
rally known, language, so far at least as its orthography and pro- 
nunciation were concerned, must have been extremely fluctuating, and 
no doubt also, that words must have varied in their meaning with the 
progress of society. ‘As language,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ was at its | 
beginning merely oral, all words of necessary or common use were 
spoken before they were written ; and, while they were unfixed by any 
visible signs, must have been spoken with great diversity, as we now 
observe those who cannot read, catch sounds imperfectly, and utter 
them negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was first 
reduced to an alphabet, every penman endeavored to express, as he 
could, the sounds which he was accustomed to pronounce or receive, 
and vitiated in writing such words as were already vitiated in speech.’ 
Hence the necessity of fixing the precise meaning of words has led 
to the compiling of dictionaries, which, of late especially, have 


greatly multiplied on our hands. 
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But the object of a dictionary seems to be much mistaken by a great 
portion of readers. A lexicographer has to compile his work frora 
the language as he finds it: he is not allowed to invent new terms, 
nor to put a new meaning on old ones. Language, as it is spoken 
and written, forms the materials out of which he is to construct his 
work ; and as these lie scattered over a large field, he will find no 
little perplexity in collecting them together, arranging them in due 
order, giving to each word its proper sound and signification, so as to 
make the way for the learner easy and safe. Hence, says Doctor 
Johnson, ‘ When I took the first survey of my undertaking, I found 
our speech copious without order, and energetic without rules ; where- 
ever I turned my view there was perplexity to be disentangled, and 
confusion to be regulated; choice was to be made out of boundless 
variety, without any established principles of selection: adulterations 
were to be detected, without a settled test of purity ; and modes of 
expression to be rejected or received, without the suffrages of any 
writers of classical reputation or acknowledged authority.’ If Dr. 
Johnson found the English language in such a disordered state in his 
day, what must it have been before the revival of letters, in the sixteenth 
century ! 

Since, however, the days ot Johnson, our language has undergone 
many changes, and has been enriched with an accumulation of a mul- 
titude of words. Even Todd, when he published his edition of John- 
son’s dictionary, added several thousand words. And the progress 
of the arts, the extension of commerce, and the cultivation of the sci- 
ences, have all contributed to extend the boundaries of our language, 
by the introduction of new terms. However perfect, therefore, the 
several dictionaries may have been at the time they were compiled, 
still at this time a new one was much wanted, which, while it com- 
bined the excellencies of those already in use, might correct their 
faults, supply their defects, and thus more perfectly develop the beau- 
ties and illustrate the meaning and energies of the language. This 
has been attempted by Dr. Noan Wesster. ‘To him, indeed, more 
than to any other, Americans had a right to look for an American 
dictionary ; and he has not disappointed their expectations. 

_ We say Americans had a right to look to Dr. Webster for a dic- 
tionary of their language. He had long labored in the field of philo- 
logy. He had, indeed, devoted nearly his whole life in this depart- 
ment of science. He first taught our children to lisp their native 
tongue, by his American Spelling Book; and although when it made 
its appearance it was opposed with much violence, its merits could 
not have been attested in stronger language, than that which has been 
expressed by the numerous imitations of his plan by those who have 
succeeded him in similar works. Perhaps no elementary work of the 
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kind has had a more extensive circulation, or has contributed more to 
fix a uniformity of pronunciation and orthography, than Webster’s 
Spelling Book. His Grammar came next to the help of his country- 
men: and though it was not so favorably received as his Spelling 
Book, it cannot be read without prcfit. His first efforts as a lexico- 
grapher were not crowned with that success which they deserved. But 
his quarto dictionary has been ushered into the world under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances; and it has certainly supplied a desideratum 
in the philological world, much and long wanted. 

But the following account of the manner in which the present dic- 
tionary has been brought before the public, will best explain to the 
reader the importance and utility of the work :— 


‘In the year 1783, just at the close of the revolution, I published 
an elementary book for facilitating the acquisition of our vernacular 
tongue, and for correcting a vicious pronunciation, which prevailed 
extensively among the common people of this country. Soon after 
the publication of that work, I believe in the following year, that learn- 
ed and respectable scholar, the Rev. Dr. Goodrich of Durham, one 
of the trustees of Yale College, suggested to me the propriety and 
expediency of my compiling a dictionary, which should complete a 
system for the instruction of the citizens of this country in the lan- 
guage. At that time I could not indulge the thought, much less the 
hope, of undertaking such a work; as I was neither qualified by 
research, nor had I the means of support, during the execution of the 
work, had I been disposed to undertake it. For many years, there- 
fore, though I considered such a work as very desirable, yet it ap- 
peared to me impracticable ; as I was under the necessity of devoting 
my time to other occupations for obtaining subsistence. 

About twenty-seven years ago I began to think of attempting the 
compilation of a dictionary. I was induced to this undertaking, not 
more by the suggestion of friends, than by my own experience of the 
want of such a work, while reading modern books of science. In this 
pursuit I found almost insuperable difficulties, from the want of a dic- 
tionary for explaining many new words, which recent discoveries in 
the physical sciences had introduced into use. To remedy this defect 
in part, I published my Compendious Dictionary in 1806 ; and soon 
after made preparations for undertaking a larger work. 

My original design did not extend to an investigation of the origin 
and progress of our language; much less of other languages. I 
limited my views to the correcting of certain errors in the best English 
dictionaries, and to the supplying of words in which they are deficient. 
But after writing through two letters of the alphabet, I determined to 
change my plan. I found myself embarassed, at every step, for want 
of a knowledge of the origin of words, which Johnson, Bailey, Junius, 
Skinner, and some other authors, do not afford the means of obtain- 
ing. Then laying aside my manuscripts, and all books treating of 
language, except lexicons and dictionaries, I endeavored, by a dili- 
gent comparison of words, having the same, or cognate radical let- 
ters, in about twenty languages, to obtain a more correct knowledge 
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of the primary sense of original words, of the affinities between the 
English and many other languages, and thus to enable myself to trace 
words to their source. 

I had not pursued this course more than three or four years, before 
I discovered that I had to unlearn a great deal that I had spent years 
in learning, and that it was necessary for me to go back to the first 
rudiments of a branch of erudition, which I had before cultivated, as I 
had supposed, with success. 

I spent ten years in this comparison of radical words, and in form- 
ing a synopsis of the principal words in twenty languages, arranged 
in classes, under their primary elements or letters. The result has 
been to open what are to me new views of language, and to unfold 
what appear to be the genuine principles on which these languages 
are constructed. 

After completing this synopsis I proceeded to correct what I had 
written of the dictionary, and to complete the remaining part of the 
work. But before I had finished it, I determined on a voyage to Eu- 
rope, with a view of obtaining some books, and some assistance which 
I wanted; of learning the real state of the pronunciation of our lan- 
guage in England, as well as the general state of philology in that 
country ; and of attempting to bring about some agreement or coinci- 
dence of opinions in regard to unsettled points in pronunciation and 
grammatical construction. In some of these objects I failed; in 
others, my designs were answered. 

It is not only important, but, in a degree, necessary, that the people 
of this country should have an American dictionary of the English 
language ; for, although the body of the language is the same as in 
England, and it is desirable to perpetuate that sameness, yet some 
differences must exist. Language is the expression of ideas; and if 
the people of one country cannot preserve an identity of ideas, they 
cannot retain an identity of language. Now an identity of ideas de- 
pends materially upon a sameness of things or objects with which the 
people of the two countries are conversant. But in no two portions of 
the earth, remote from each other, can such identity be found. Even 
physieal objects must be different. But the principal differences be- 
tween the people of this country and of all others, arise from different 
forms of government, different laws, institutions and customs. Thus 
the practice of hawking and hunting, the institution of heraldry, and 
the feudal system of England, originated terms which formed, and 
some of which now form, a necessary part of the language of that 
country ; but, in the United States, many of these terms are no part 
of our present language,—and they cannot be, for the things which 
they express do not exist in this country. They can be known to us 
only as obsolete or as foreign words. On the other hand, the insti- 
tutions of this country, which are new and peculiar, give rise to new 
terms, or to new applications of old terms, unknown to the people of 
England, which cannot be explained by them, and which will not be 
inserted in their dictionaries, unless copied from ours. Thus, the 
terms, land-office ; land-warrant ; location of land; consociation of 
Churches ; regent of a university; intendant of a city; plantation, 
selectmen, senate, congress, court, assembly, escheat, &c, are either 
words not belonging to the language of England, or they are applied 
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to things in this country which do not exist in that. No person in this 
country will be satisfied with the English definitions of the words con- 
gress, senate, and assembly, court, &c; for although these are words 
used in England, yet they are applied.in this country to express ideas 
which they do not express in that country. With our present consti- 
tutions of government, escheat can never have its feudal sense in the 
U nited States. 

But this is not all. In many cases the nature of our governments, 
and of -our civil institutions, requires an appropriate language in the 
definition of words, even when the words express the same thing as in 
England. Thus the English dictionaries inform us that a justice is 
one deputed by the king to do right by way of judgment—he is a lord 
by his ofice—justices of the peace are appointed by the king’s com- 
misston—language which is inaccurate in respect to this officer in the 
United States. So constitutionally is defined by Todd or Chalmers, 
legally, but in this country the distinction between constitution and 
law requires a different definition. In the United States, a plantation 
is a very different thing from what it is in England. ‘The word mar- 
shal, in this country, has one important application unknown in 
England or in Europe. 

A great number of words in our language require to be defined in 
a phraseology accommodated to the condition and institutions of the 
people in these states, and the people of England must look to an 
American dictionary for a correct understanding of such terms. 

The necessity, therefore, of a dictionary suited to the people of the 
United States is obvious; and I should suppose that this fact being 
admitted, there could be no difference of opinion as to the time, when 
such a work ought to be substituted for English dictionaries. 

There are many other considerations of a public nature which serve 
to justify this attempt to furnish an American work which shall be a 
vuide to the youth of the United States. Most of these are too obvious 
to require illustration. 

One consideration, however, which is dictated by my own feel- 
ings, but which I trust will meet with approbation in correspond- 
ent feelings in my fellow citizens, ought not to be passed in silence. 
—It is ths. ‘The chief glory of a nation,” says Dr. Johnson, 
‘‘arises from its authors.” With this opinion deeply impressed on 
my mind, I have the same ambition which actuated that great man 
when he expressed a wish to give celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to 
Milton, and to Boyle. 

I do not indeed expect to add celebrity to the names of Franklin, 
Washington, 4dams, Jay, Madison, Marshall, Ramsay, Dwight, Smith, 
Trumbull, Hamilton, Belknap, Ames, Mason, Kent, Hare, Silliman, 
Cleaveland, Walsh, Irving, and many other Americans distinguished 
by their writings or by their science ; but it is with pride and satisfac- 
tion, that I can place them, as authorities, on the same page with those 
of Boyle, Hooker, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Ray, Milner, Cowper, 
Davy, Thompson, and Jameson. 

A life devoted to reading and to an investigation of the origin and 
principles of our vernacular language, and especially a particular ex- 
amination of the best English writers, with a view to a comparison of 
their stlye and phraseology, with those of the best American wniters, 
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and with our colloquial usage, enables me to affirm with confidence, 
that the genuine English idiom is as well preserved by the unmixed 
English of this country, as it is by the best English writers. Exam- 
ples to prove this fact will be found in the Introduction to this work. 
It is true, that many of our writers have neglected to cultivate taste, 
and the embellishments of style; but even these have written the 
language in its genuine idiom. In this respect, Franklin and Wash- 
ington, whose language is their hereditary mother tongue, unsophisti- 
cated by modern grammar, present as pure models of genuine English, 
as Addison or Swift. But I may go farther, and affirm, with truth, 
that our country has produced some of the best models of composition. 
The style of President Smith ; of the authors of the Federalist; of 
Mr. Ames; of Dr. Mason; of Mr. Harper; of Chancellor Kent ; 
{the prose] of Mr. Barlow; of the legal decisions of the supreme 
court of the United States; of the reports of legal decisions in some 
of the particular states; and many other writings; in purity, in ele- 
gance, and in technical precision, is equalled only by that of the best 
British authors, and surpassed by that of no English compositions of 
a similar kind. | 

The United States commenced their existence under circumstances 
wholly novel and unexampled in the history of nations. They com- 
menced with civilization, with learning, with science, with constitutions 
of free government, and with that best gift of God to man, the Chris- 
tian religion. Their population is now equal to that of England; in 
arts and sciences, our citizens are very little behind the most enlight- 
ened people on earth; in some respects, they have no superiors; and 
our language, within two centuries, will be spoken by more people in 
this country, than any other language on earth, except the Chinese, in 
Asia, and even that may not be an exception. 

It has been my aim in this work, now offered to my feliow citizens, 
to ascertain the true principles of the language, in its orthography and 
structure; to purify it from some palpable errors, and reduce the 
number of its anomalies, thus giving it more regularity and consistency 
in its forms, both of words and sentences ; and in this manner to fur- 
nish a standard of our vernacular tongue, which we shall not be 
ashamed to bequeath to three hundred millions of people, who are des- 
tined to occupy, and, I hope, to adorn the vast territory within our 
jurisdiction. bs 

If the language can be improved in regularity, so as te be more 
easily acquired by our own citizens, and by foreigners, and~thas be 
rendered a more useful instrument for the propagation of science, 
arts, civilization, and Christianity ; if it can be rescued from the mis- 
chievous influence of sciolists and that dabbling spirit of innovation 
which is perpetually disturbing its settled usages and filling it with 
anomalies; if, in short, our vernacular language can be redeemed from 
corruptions, and our philology and literature from degradation; it 
would be a source of great satisfaction to me to. be one among the 
instruments of promoting these valuable objects. If this object cannot 
be effected, and my wishes and hopes are to be frustrated, my labor 
will be lost, and this work must sink into oblivion. 

This dictionary, like all others of the kind, must be left, in some 
degree, imperfect ; for what individual is competent to trace to their 
Vou. V.—January, 1834. 8 
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source, and define in all their various applications, popular, scientific, 
and technical, siziy or seventy thousand words! It satisfies my mind 
that I have done all that my health, my talents, and my pecumiary 
means would enable me to accomplish. I present it to my fellow 
citizens, not with frigid indifference, but with my ardent wishes for 
their improvement and their happiness ; and for the continued increase 
of the wealth, the learning, the moral and religious elevation of cha- 
racter, and the glory of my country. 

To that great and benevolent Being, who, during the preparation of 
this work, has sustained a feeble constitution, amidst obstacles and 
toils, disappointments, infirmities, and depression; who has twice 
borne me and my manuscripts in safety across the Atlantic, and given 
me strength and resolution to bring the work to a close, I would pre- 
sent the tribute of my most grateful acknowledgments. And if the 
talent which he entrusted to my care, has not been put to the most 
profitable use in his service, I hope it has not been “ kept laid up in a 
napkin,” and that any misapplication of it may be graciously forgiven.’ 


The author tells us in another place that Walker’s Dictionary con- 
tains only thirty-eight thousand words ; and that Johnson’s, Sheridan’s, 
Jones’s, and Perry’s have about the same number ; that the American 
edition of Todd’s Johnson contains fifty-eight thousand ; but that in 
the present work there are no less than seventy thousand. The ad- 
vantages of such a dictionary, if it be well executed, must be obvious 
to every reader. 

This, however, is not the greatest advantage of this work. What- 
ever those, who consider all improvements in orthography as dangerous 
innovations, may think of the proposed alterations in the spelling of 
some words and the pronunciation of others, we think all who under- 
stand the subject will admit that in the department of etymology, Dr. 
Webster has rendered a service to English literature far surpassing 
all his predecessors. Johnson had done something in this way,* and 
Bailey had done much more, while Walker had done almost nothing in 
tracing our language up to its source. Webster, however, has labored 
this point with great assiduity and success, and has laid the English 
reader under many obligations for his learned criticisms on the origin 
of language in general, and the etymology of the English language in 


particular. 
Whoever has looked into the history of our language, must have 


perceived that it has been derived from a variety of sources. While 
it is acknowledged on all hands that the Anglo-Saxon is its mother 
tongue, yet it has been enriched from the Hebrew, the Greek, the 
Latin, French, German, and Dutch, as well as the Spanish and Italian 
languages ; and, therefore, he who would succeed in unfolding its 


* One of Dr. Johnson’s biographers remarks that ‘ Johnson had great reading, 
and still more sagacity ; but he was a bad etymologist, and very little acquainted 
with philological niceties,’ 
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beauties, defining its meaning, displaying its characteristic idiom, and 
tracing out its etymology, must acquaint himself less or more with all 
these different languages. For such an herculean labor few men can 
be competent, even with all the helps afforded them by those who have 
gone before them in the walks of literature, or who may aid them in 
the definition of those scientific and technical terms which are pecu- 
liar to each branch of science, and to the several arts and trades. 

The dictionary before us, however, evinces a diligence of research, 
a compass of knowledge, and a particularity of acquaintance with the 
various languages of Europe, as well as with oriental literature, which 
should secure to its author the gratitude of his countrymen, and the 
patronage of men of science and learning. We do not say, indeed, 
that the American dictionary is faultless; yet we may say, with Dr. 
Johnson, that these ‘failures, however frequent, may ‘admit extenua- 
tion and apology ;’ for it often happens, as that eminent man said, that 
‘ Care will sometimes betray to the appearance of negligence’—‘ that 
in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things easy, 
from confidence ; the mind, afraid of greatness and disdainful of little- 
ness, hastily withdraws itself from painful searches, and passes with 
sorrowful rapidity over tasks not adequate to her powers; sometimes 
too secure for caution, and again too anxious for vigorous effort ; 
sometimes idle in a plain path, and sometimes distracted in labyrinths, 
and dissipated by different intentions.’ 

Who that has labored long in any mental process, which from its 
difficulty required the utmost exertion of intellectual strength, but what 
can bear witness to the truth of the above remarks? And is a man 
to be condemned, if in the investigation of subjects which require the 
profoundest attention, the most extensive research, as well as the nicest 
discrimination, he should fail to satisfy the expectation of all, or even 
of those whose candor and intelligence may qualify them to pass an en- 
lightened and impartial judgment on his work? And more especially 
in settling the orthography and pronunciation of a language so fluc- 
tuating in these respects as has been the English language ever since 
the Norman conquest? Wor is it to be, expected that a living lan- 
‘guage, which is continually changing its external dress by the 
acquisition of new terms, by laying aside the use of old ones, and 
perpetually subjected to the caprice of fashion, or the slavery of cus- 
tom, should uniformly exhibit a sameness of orthography by all 
writers, or of pronunciation by all speakers. To lop off the barba- 
risms occasioned by ignorance, and to restrain the avidity of changes 
introduced by a mere love of novelty, or by that satiety which arises 
from a continued sameness, is what the lexicographer should aim to 
accomplish ; and though he may not succeed according to his wishes, 
«yet to have attempted thus much is laudable, even though the enter- 
prize is beyond his strength.’ 
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There will doubtless be different opinions respecting the alterations 
attempted by Dr. Webster in these respects: some will think he has 
made dangerous inroads upon established usages, while others will 
think that he has retained too many useless letters in many words, and 
adhered too rigidly to a pronunciation which ought to be considered 
obsolete. For our part, we are among those who believe that our 
language is yet encumbered with many superfluous letters, which 
might be dispensed with, not only without any detriment to the lan- 
guage, but most manifestly much to its improvement. These changes, 
however, must, and doubtless will be effected gradually, by the sanc- 
tion of standard writers and approved speakers. Many such improve- 
ments have already been made in the course of the last century, and 
we doubt not that a hundred years hence many more of a similar 
character will be witnessed. 

In commending the dictionary before us, we confess we feel a sort 
of native pride as Americans; and this pride is somewhat fed by the 
fact, that while many of his countrymen are awarding to the author 
his meed of praise for the results of his philological labors, our trans- 
atlantic brethren are not insensible to his merits, but they have evinced 
how highly they. appreciate his researches, by giving to the British 
public a stereotype edition of the American Dictionary. 

That the American soil, if suitably cultivated, may be as productive 
of human genius as any other country, why should we doubt? Nay, 
why should not our intellectual stature bear some proportion to the 
height of our mountains, the length and depth of our mighty rivers? 
Why may it not expand in proportion with the extent and fertility of 
our extended plains, and the length and breadth of our inland seas? 
Why should we be any more dependent upon Europe for our litera- 
ture, science, and arts, than we need be for the necessaries, the lux- 
uries, and refinements of life, or for our religious rites and privileges ? 
It is true, that our youth and inexperience as a people, as well as our 
want of leisure from the bustle of life, may be plead in excuse for the 
little progress we may have heretofore made, in comparison with older 
nations, in the cultivation of the higher branches of knowledge. But 
let our native talent be assiduously cultivated—let those geniuses, 
who show themselves among us be encouraged as they ought to be, 
and rightly directed—and when their enterprising efforts are exerted 
in the catse of literature and science, let them meet with suitable 
patronage and support—and we shall no longer be dependent on 
foreigners for our learning, our religion, and a knowledge of the useful 
and ornamental arts. 

We say not these things with a view to depreciate foreign literature, 
nor to undervalue the blessings we have received from our ancestors. 
But we ought not to forget that while gratitude impels us to acknow- 
ledge the obligation we are under to them for many invaluable bless- 
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ings, they have also entailed upon us evils under which we yet groan; 
and had their designs been accomplished, we should still have been 
held in a bondage, civil and ecclesiastical, from which we are now 
happily free. And since the tree of liberty has been planted here— 
since it has grown and thriven as in a soil most congenial to its nature 
—has stricken its roots deep and wide, and has raised its lofty trunk 
high, and spread its branches far and wide—why should not our sons 
and daughters, while reposing under its fruitful boughs, successfully 
cultivate the tree of knowledge, and build high and firm the temple of 
science? What should hinder our growth in intellectual stature? 
What should impede our progress in the path of science? Why 
should we not erect monuments to our men of genius, which shall tell 
to future generations what their fathers had achieved for. their benefit ? 

Among other monuments which shall be transmitted to posterity as 
proofs of the diligence, the deep research, the varied learning, and 
the successful competition in the cause of philological knowledge, we 
doubt not but the American Dictionary will hold a conspicuous and 
honorable place. We consecrate these pages to its fame, and cheerfully 
abide the decision of others whether a more imperishable monument be 
not its just deserts. If so, let those erect it who are more competent 
to the task. For ourselves, we shall be content if we may be the 
humble instrument of aiding in the circulation of a work of which 
every American ought to be proud, and which, we doubt not, will be 
handed down to posterity as an evidence of the extent and accuracy 
of the knowledge, as well as the indefatigable industry of its author. 
To possess a dictionary in which are accurate definitions of about 
twelve thousand words more than are to be found in any other work 
which preceded it, many of which are terms of art and science in 
daily use among scientific men, and therefore occur less or more in 
almost every book we read, is certainly no small acquisition to the 
stock of literature; and more especially when these definitions are 
derived from tracing up the words to their respective roots in the 
several languages from whence they have descended. As long, there- 
fore, as the English language shall continue to be spoken and written, 
so long will the American Dictionary be held in high estimation by 
the lovers of science and literature. 

We have spoken of the great utility of having the etymolugy of our 
language accurately traced. This will appear evident to every person 
who recollects that a knowledge of the verbal or ideal sigmfication 
of words is essential to a right understanding of them, even when used 
in a secondary, or an accommodated sense. As an illustration of our 
meaning upon this point, and of the great utility of this sort of know- 
ledge, we will present our readers with the following extract from Dr. 


Webster’s Introduction to his quarto dictionary :— 
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‘The Greek Azyw is rendered to speak or say; to tell, count, or 
number ; to gather, collect, or choose ; to discourse ; and to lie down. 
This last definition shows that this word is the English lie and lay ; 
and from this application, doubtless, the Latins had their lectus, a bed, 
that is, a spread, a lay. 

The Latin lego, the same verb, is rendered, to gather; to choose ; 
to read; to steal, or collect by stealing ; and the phrase, legere oram, 
signifies to coast, to sail along a coast ; legere vela, is to furl the sails ; 
legere halitum, to take breath ; legere litius, to sail close to the shore ; 
legere milites, to enlist or muster soldiers; legere pugno, to strike, 
perhaps to lay on with the fist. 

It would seem, at first view, that such various significations cannot 
proceed from one radix. But the fact that they do is indubitable. 
The primary sense of the root must be to throw, strain or extend, 
which in this, as in almost all cases, gives the sense of speaking. 
The sense of collecting, choosing, gathering, is from throwing, or draw- 
ing out, or separating by some such act; or from throwing together. 
The sense of lying down is, probably, from throwing one’s self down. 
The sense of reading, in Latin, is the same as that of speaking in the 
Greek, unless it may be from collecting, that is, separating the letters, 
and uniting them in syllables and words ; for in the primitive mode of 
writing, diacritical points were not used. But probably the sense of 
reading is the same as in speaking. 

The phrases legere oram, legere littus, in Latin, may coincide with 
that of our seamen, to stretch or lay along the shore or coast, or to 
hug the land ; especially if this word lay in Sanscrit signifies to cling, 
as I have seen it stated in some author, but for which I cannot vouch. 
If this sense is attached to the word, it proves it closely allied to the 
L. ligo, to bind. 

That the sense of throwing, or driving, is contained in this word, is 
certain from its derivatives. Thus, in Greek, arod\eyw signifies to se- 
lect, to collect; and also to reject, to repudiate, and to forbid; which 
imply throwing, thrusting away. 

Now, if throwing, sending, or driving, is the primary sense, then the 
Latin lego, to read, and lego, legare, to send, are radically the same 
word; the inflections of the verb being varied, arbitrarily, to designate 
the distinct applications, just as in pello, appello, appellere, to drive, 
and appello, appellare, to call. 

And here it may be worth a moment’s consideration, whether seve- 
ral words with prefixes, such as slay, flog, and the Latin plico, W. 
plygu, are not formed on the root of lay, that is, Jag or lak. The 
sense of slay, Sax. slagan, slaan, is properly to strike, to beat; hence 
in Saxon, “ Hig slogon heora wedd,” they slew their league, or con- 
tract; that is, they struck a bargain. It signifies also to throw, as to 
slag one into prison; also to fall; to set or lay. The sense of killing 
is derivative from that of striking, a striking down. 

Flog, Lat. fligo, signifies primarily to rush, drive, strike, Eng. to 
lick; and if formed on the root of lay, is precisely the popular phrase, 
to lay on. 

If plico is formed with a prefix on lay or its root, it must have been 
originally pelico, that is, belico, belay. Then to fold, would be to lay 
on or close; to lay one part to another. Now this word is the Welsh 
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plygu, to fold, which Owen makes to be a compound of py and lly. 
The latter word must be a contraction of llyg. . 

We know that the word reply is from the French repliquer, the 
Latin replico. Now, to reply, is not to fold back, but to send back, 
to throw back, as words, or an answer; and this gives the precise 
sense of lay, to throw, to send, which must be the sense of the radical 
word. 

It is no inconsiderable evidence of the truth of my conjecture, that 
we constantly use the phrase to lay on, or lay to, as synonymous with 
ply, a word belonging to this family. To pledge, another of this fam- 
ily, is to lay down, to deposit; and the primary sense of play, Sax. 
plegan, Dan. leger, Sw. leka, is to strike or drive. 

In Welsh, llugiaw signifies to throw, fling, cast, or dart ; to pelt; 
to drift; from lug, a darting, a flash, glance, or sudden throw ; hence 
lluged, lightning. Llug signifies also, that breaks, or begins to open, 
a gleam, a breaking out in blotches; the plague. Liwg signifies 
also, that is apt to break out, that is bright, a tumor, eruption. These 
words coincide with English light, Lat. luceo; the primary sense of 
which is to throw, shoot, or dart; and these words all contain the 
elements of flog and fling. 

In Welsh, llygu signifies to fall flat, to le extended, or to squat. 
This is evidently allied to lay and ke. 

These senses agree also with that of luck, to fall, or come suddenly ; 
that is, to rush or drive along. 

In Russ. vlagayu is to lay, or put in; equivalent to the German 
emnlegen. 

The Latin fluo is contracted from flugo; and the radical sense of 
flow is the same as that of light. So the river far, in Europe, is 
doubtless from the same source as the oriental 3x, to shine, whence 
air. And‘), which, in Hebrew, signifies to flow as water, as well 
as to shine, chiefly signifies in Chaldee and Syriac, to shine. 

To show the great importance, or rather the absolute necessity, of 
ascertaining the primary sense of words, in order to obtain clear ideas 
of the sense of ancient authors, more particularly of difficult passages 
in dead languages, let the reader attend to the following remarks. 

In commenting on certain parts of Isaiah xxviii, Lowth observes in 
his Preliminary Dissertation, the difficulty of determining the mean- 
ing of min, in verse 15th. In our version, as in others, it is rendered 
agreement; but, says Lowth, “ the word means no such thing in any 
part of the Bible, except in the 18th verse following ; nor can the lexi- 
cographers give any satisfactory account of the word in this sense.” 
Yet he agrees with Vitringa, that in these passages it must have this 
signification. The difficulty, it seems, has arisen from not understand- 
ing the primary sense of seeing, for the verb generally signifies to see ; 
and as a noun the word signifies sight, vision; and so it is rendered 
in the Latin version annexed to Vanderhooght’s Bible. The Seventy 
render it by cuvéyxy, a covenant or league ; and they are followed by 
the moderns. ‘ Nous avons intelligence avec le sépulchre.” French. 
«¢ Noi habbiam fatta /ega col sepulchro.” Italian of Diodati. 

Parkhurst understands the word to signify, to fasten, to settle, and 
he cites 2 Sam. xx, 9, inn, “‘ Joab took Amasa by the beard.” Here 
the sense is obvious; and from this and other passages, we may infer 
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with certainty, that the radical sense is to reach to, or to setze, hold; 
or fix. If the sense is to reach to, then it accords with covenant, con- 
veniens, coming to; if the sense is to fix, or fasten, then it agrees 
with league, Lat. ligo, and with pact, pactum, from pango, to make 
fast; all from the sense of extension, stretching, straining. Hence 
the meaning of 7m, the breast; that is, the firm, fixed, strong. part. 
And if the English gaze is the same word, which is not improbable, 
this determines the appropriate sense of seeing in this word, to be to 
fix, or to look or reach with the eye fixed. 

But we have other and decisive evidence of the primary signification 
of this word in the obvious, undisputed meaning of tmx, the same 
word with a prefix, which signifies to catch, or lay hold on; to seize ; 
hence, behind, following, as if attached to; and hence drawing out in 
time, to delay. 

Now it is not improbable that the Arabic, hauz, may be a word of 
the same stock; and this signifies among other senses, to collect, 
contract or draw together, to accumulate, to have intercourse or com- 
merce with another. The latter sense would give nearly the signifi- 
cation of the Hebrew word. 

Lexicographers are often embarrassed to account for the different 
signification of words that are evidently derived from the same root. 
Thus, in Hebrew, ww is rendered to sing; to look, behold, or ob- 
serve; and to rule; and its derivatives, a ruler, a wall, the navel- 
string, a chain or necklace, &c. How can a word signify to rule, and 
to sing, and to look? Nothing can be more easy or natural. The 
sense is in both cases to stretch or strain, to reach. ‘To sing is to 
strain the voice; to rule is to restrain men; and to see is to reach, 
or to hold in view. 3 

In Latin, sero signifies to sow, to plant, to beget, to spread ; con- 
sero, to sow, and to close or join; desero, to leave off, to desert ; 
assero, to plant by or near, and to assert, affirm, and pronounce ; dis- 
sero, to discourse ; ansero, to insert, to implant; resero, to unlock, to 
open, to disclose. Desero, to desert, Ainsworth says, is a compound 
of de and sero, “ ut sit desertum quod non seritur nec colitur.” And 
dissero he supposes must be a metaphorical use of the word. Now, 
on the principles I have unfolded, nothing is easier than an explana- 
nation of these words. The sense of sero is to throw, to thrust; its 
literal sense is applied to-sowing and planting ; consero is to thrust or 
drive together; desero is to throw from; assero is to throw, in words, 
or to throw out, as in appello ; dissero is to throw words or arguments, 
with the sense of spreading, expatiating ; insero is to throw or thrust 
in; resero is to throw or drive from, hence to unlock or open. 

It is by resorting to the primary idea of words that we are able to 
explain applications, apparently, or in fact, diverse and even contrary. 
A very common example of this contrariety occurs in words which 
signify to guard or defend. For instance, the Latin arceo signifies to 
drive off, and to protect, secure, hold, restrain, or keep from departing 
or escaping ; two senses directly opposite. This is extremely natu- 
ral; for arceo signifies to thrust off, repel, drive back; and this act 
defends the person or object attacked. Or if we suppose.the sense 
of straining to be anterior to that of repulsion, which is not improba- 
ble, then the act of straining or holding produces both effects ; to repel 
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or stop what advances to assault, and protect what is inclosed or as- 
saulted. The words guard and warren present a similar application 
of the primary idea; and all languages which I have examined fur- 
nish a multitude of similar examples. 

These examples illustrate the utility of extensive researches in — 
language ; as all cognate languages throw light on each other ; one 
language often retaining the radical meaning of a word which the 
others have lost. Who, for instance, that is acquainted only with the 
English use of the verb to have, would suspect that this word and 
happen are radically one, and that the primary sense is to fall or rush, 
hence to fall on and seize? Yet nothing is more certain. In the 
Spanish language the senses of both verbs are retained in haber ; and 
the Welsh hapiaw gives us the true original signification. 

In like manner the primary sense of venio in Latin cannot be cer- 
tainly determined without resorting to other words, and to kindred 
languages. In Latin the word signifies to come, or arrive; but in 
Spanish, venida, from venir, the Latin venio, signifies not only a 
coming or arrival, but an attack in fencing. Vento coincides in origin 
with the English fird; Saxon findan; German and Dutch finden, 
to find, to fall or light on; Danish finder ; Swedish finna, to find, to 
dicover, to meet, to strike against [offendere.] The primary sense of 
venio, then, is not merely to come, or arrive, but to rush or move 
with a driving force; and this sense is applicable to coming or 
somes. 

That the primary sense is to fall or rush, we have evidence in the 
Latin ventus, and English wind, both from the root of this verb. We 
have still farther evidence in the word venom, which in Welsh is 
gwenwyn; gwen, white, and gwyn, rage, smart, whence gwynt, wind. 
Venom is that which frets, or excites a raging pain. Hence we may 
infer that L. venor, to hunt, to chase, is of the same family ; and so is 
venia, leave, or leave to depart, or a departure, a leaving, coinciding 
in signification with leave. 

The latter word, venia, proves another fact, that the primary sense 
of vento is, in general, to move in any direction, and that the Latin 
sense, to come, is a particular appropriation of that sense. 

In ascertaining the primary sense of words, it is often useful or ne- 
cessary to recur to the derivatives. Thus the Latin ledo is rendered 
to hurt; but, by adverting to allido, elido, and collido, we find that the 
original signification is to strike, hit, or dash against. Hurt, then, is the 
secondary sense ; the effect of the primary action expressed by the 
verb. 

So the Latin rapio, to seize, does not give the sense of rapidus, 
rapid, but the sense of the latter proves the primary sense of rapto, to 
be, to rush, and, in its application, to rush on and seize. 

These examples will be sufficient to show how little the affinities of 
language have been understood. Men have been generally satisfied 
with a knowledge of the appropriate sense of words, without examin- 
ing from what visible or physical action, or primary sense, that par- 
ticular application has been derived. Hence the obscurity that still 
rests on the theory of language. It has been supposed that each word, 
particularly each verb, has an original, specific sense, or application, 
distinct from every other verb. We find, howeygr, on a close exa- 
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mination and comparison of the same word in different languages, that 
the fact is directly the reverse ; that a verb expressing some action, 
in a general sense, gives rise to various appropriate senses, or parti- 
cular applications. And in the course of my researches, I have been 
struck with the similarity of manner in which different nations have 
appropriated derivative and figurative senses. For example, all na- 
tions, as far as my researches extend, agree in expressing the sense of 
justice and right, by straightness ; and sin, iniquity, wrong, by a devi- 
ation from a straight line or course. Equally remarkable is the sim- 
plicity of the analogies in language, and the small number of radicai 
significations ; so small, indeed, that I am persuaded the primary sense 
of all the verbs in any language, may be expressed by thirty or forty 
words. 

We cannot, at this period of the world, determine, in all cases, which 
words are primitive, and which are derivative ; nor whether the verb 
or the noun is the original word. Mon. Gebelin, in his Monde Pri- 
mitif, maintains that the noun is the root of all other words. Never 
was a greater mistake. That some nouns may have been formed before 
the verbs with which they are connected, is possible ; but as languages 
are now constructed it is demonstrably certain that the verb is the 
radix or stock from which have sprung most of the nouns, adjectives, 
and other parts of speech, belonging to each family. This is the result 
of all my researches into the origin of languages. We find, indeed, 
that many modern verbs are formed on nouns; as to practise from 
practice; but the noun is derived from a Greek verb. So we use 
wrong as a verb from the adjective wrong ; but the latter is primarily 
a participle of the verb to wring. Indeed, a large part of all nouns 
was originally participles or adjectives, and the things which they 
denote were named from their qualities. So pard, pardus, is from 
473 barad, hail; and the animal so named from his spots, as if 
sprinkled with hail, or rather from the sense of separation. Crape, the 
French crépe, is from créper, to crisp. Sight signifies, primarily, seen ; 
it being the participle of seon contracted from sigan. Draught is the 
participle of draw, that which is drawn, or the act of drawing ; thought 
is the participle of think. 

As the verb is the principal radix of other words, and as the proper 
province of this part of speech is to express action, almost all the mo- 
difications of the primary sense of the verb may be comprehended in 
one word, to move. 

The principal varieties of motion or action may be expressed by the 
following verbs :— 

1. To drive, throw, thrust, send, urge, press. 

2. To set, fix, lay. But these are usually from thrusting, or throw- 
ing down. 

3. To strain, stretch, draw; whence holding, binding, strength, 
power, and often health. 

4. To turn, wind, roll, wander. 

5. To flow, to blow, to rush. : 

6. To open, part, split, separate, remove, scatter. See No. 16. 

7. To swell, distend, expand, spread. 

8. To stir, shake, agitate, rouse, excite. 

9. To shoot, as a plant; to grow; allied to No. 1. 
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10° To break, or burst; allied sometimes to No. 3. 

11. To lift, raise, elevate ; allied to No. 9. 

12. To flee, withdraw, escape ; to fly; often allied to No. 1 

13. To rage ; to burn; allied to No. 7 and 8. 

14. To fall; to fail ; whence fading, dying, &c. 

15. To approach, come, arrive, extend, reach. This is usually the 
sense of gaining. No. 34. 

16. To go, walk, pass, advance ; allied to No 6. 

17. To seize, take, hold ; sempatinnen allied to No 31. 

18. To strike; to beat; allied to No. 1. 

19. To swing ; to vibrate. No. 29. 

20. To lean; to incline ; allied to the sense of wandering or de- 
parting. 

21. Torub, scratch, scrape ; often connected with driving, and with 
roughness. , 

22. To swim; to float. 

23. To stop, cease, rest ; sometimes, at least, from straining, hold- 
ing, fastening. 

24. To creep; to crawl; sometimes connected’ with scraping. 

25. To peel ; to strip ; whence spoiling. 

26. To leap; to spring ; allied to No. 9 and 1. 

27. To bring, bear, carry ; in some instances connected with pro- 
ducing, throwing out. 

28. To sweep. 

29. Tohang. No. 19. 

30. To shrink, or contract; that is, todraw. See No. 3. 

31. To run; to rush forward ; allied to No. 1 

32. To put on, or together ; ‘o unite ; allied to No. 1 and 3. 

33. To knit; to weave. 

34. To gain; to win; to get. See No. 15. 

These and a few more verbs express the literal sense ot all the pri- 
mary roots. But it must be remarked that all the foregoing significa- 
tions are not distinct. So far from it, that the whole may be brought 
under the signification of a very few words. The English words to 
send, throw, thrust, stratn, stretch, draw, drive, urge, press, embrace 
the primary sense of a great part of all the verbs in every language 
which I have examined. Indeed it must be so, for the verb is certain- 
ly the root of most words; and the verb expresses motion, which 
always implies the application of force.’ 


A careful inspection of this, or of any other dictionary in which the 
derivative words are traced up to their primitives, will show the advan- 
tages to be derived from an acquaintance with the radical structure 
of language, and that no dictionary can be considered perfect, that is, 
it does not answer its end, in which this department is left unex- 
plored. 

In respect to the orthography of our language, it must be consi- 
dered, in regard to many words, as unsettled. When such distin- 
guished philologists as Johnson, Sheridan, Walker, and Perry, disa- 
gree in the spelling of a multitude of words, and when many living 
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authors of deep erudition differ from them all, and, in some insta&ces, 
from each other, who can be supposed to possess sufficient authority 
in this department of literature, to settle the mooted question? That 
many words in our language are encumbered with superfluous letters, 
must be obvious to every person who has inspected them with the 
slightest attention, comparing the orthography with the most popular 
and approved pronunciation: and these superfluities have resulted 
from a change in the pronunciation of the words. Take as an ex- 
ample of this all those words that end in ive, which syllable was 
pronounced ive, the final e serving to lengthen out the sound of the + 
so as to give it its long first sound, or the sound of y in eye. This, 
indeed, was said by the grammarians to be the use of e final, namely, to 
lengthen the sound of the preceding vowel. But does it serve any 
such purpose now? Certainly not, except in a few instances. In 
all such words as native, alternative, potative, motive, as well as eza- 
mine, the t has its short unaccented sound ; and, therefore, the final 
vowel serves no other purpose than to mislead the learner. In many 
particular words, however, custom has conformed the orthography to 
the pronunciation, and no doubt that time and use will ultimately dis- 
pense with many more of those letters which are now entirely useless. 

Nor is the pronunciation any more uniform, even among the lexi- 
cographers and learned public speakers, than the orthography. Not- 
withstanding all the pains which have been taken by the several dic- 
tionaries of our language to arrest the progress of innovations on what 
were considered established usage in pronunciation, to correct that 
which was vitiated and vulgar, as well as to fix that which was uncer- 
tain and multiform, many words are still subjected to a variety of pro- 
nunciation ; nor is it at all likely that such a standard can be devised 
as shall produce uniformity in this particular. While the most emi- 
nent English orthoépists differ so widely among themselves, who is to 
fix the standard? Shall we refer to the practice of living speakers ? 
Alas! they are as discordant among themselves as are the orthoépists 
who have given us their written rules. Shall we appeal to the taste 
of competent judges ? . But what forms-the taste? Is it custom? But 
custom is not uniform. Is it habit? But we habituate ourselves to 
one mode of pronunciation because we were so taught in our youth ; 
to another, because some distinguished orthoépist has given us the 
rule, and then to another because some popular speaker has given it 
currency. And amidst these discordant practices, all claiming the 
sanction of either custom, the analogy of the language, or the authority 
of some great name, who is to interpose his taste and decide the 
controversy? Perhaps after all it will be found that a love of novelty, 
or a certain undefinable aversion we all feel to a perpetual repetition 
of the same thing, to the hourly recurrence of the same sounds, con- 
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tributes more than any other one thing, to change our old pronuncia- 
tion for a new one. 

Amidst these fluctuations, from whatever cause they may arise, 

whether from caprice, false taste, or a love of singularity, the man 
who shall arise and prune our language from its troublesome excres- 
cences, by introducing a consistent orthography, and a uniformity of 
pronunciation, will lay the nations who speak the English language 
under a debt of lasting gratitude, and erect for himself a monument 
which will transmit his name to posterity as one of the brightest bene- 
factors of mankind. 
. That the dictionary before us has done something in these departments 
of philological criticism is matter of congratulation ; and that it would 
have done much more had not the prejudices of the age presented 
an insurmountable barrier in the way, we may presume from the 
author’s avowed conviction of the necessity of this sort of reform, and 
from his known zeal in the cause which has engaged so much of his 
attention. For what he has achieved in his attempt to clear away 
the rubbish of former ages and writers, and of rescuing many words 
from their obscurities, we may augur what he would have done had 
he been borne up by those who alone can sustain an author in effect- 
ing a regeneration of this character. We hope he may live to receive 
the reward of his labors in the approbation of his countrymen, and that 
his last days may be gilded by a ray of that light from the eternal 
throne, which beams so brightly in the face of Christianity, and 
finally be conducted to glory and immortality. 

It may, however, be contended by some, that though it may be well 
enough for philologists to acquaint themselves thoroughly with the 
structure of language, so as to make themselves masters of verbal 
criticism, yet this sort of study ill becomes the minister of the Gos- 
pel. We know not what may be the character of all our readers, but 
we should hope those are exceedingly few to whom an answer to such 
an objection is necessary. Had we lived in the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
century, we should have been surrounded with the petty tyrants 
of a degraded priesthood, more solicitous to fatten themselves upon 
the hard earnings of a superstitious populace, than they were to 
enrich themselves and their flocks with sacred knowledge and the 
graces. of the Holy Spirit, and who taught the people that ‘ ignorance 
is the mother of devotion ;’ but in this age of light, of inquiry, of 
critical and profound research, when successful exertions are making 
to open every avenue of knowledge, for any to suppose that the minis- 
try may with impunity lag behind their cotemporaries in the acquisition 
of sound learning, and still maintain their credit as expounders of 
God’s sacred word, is presuming too much upon the ignorance and 
credulity of the present race of mankind.—Since the lights of the 
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reformation have so generally dispelled the clouds of darkness which 
had for a long time enveloped the minds of men, it is in vain for any 
one to attempt to re-erect the ebon throne on which a pseudo priest- 
hood so long received the homage of prostrate millions, merely be- 
cause they and their predecessors had succeeded in shrouding their 
minds in the mantle of ignorance. Now, when oriental literature is 
brought to bear upon the sacred Scriptures, to aid in their hermeneu- 
tical interpretation, shall we say that the study of verbal criticism is 
useless, or unnecessary for the theologian? Shall we allow the adver- 
saries of Christianity all the advantages derivable from a critical know- 
ledge of words—and especially of those words in which the Holy 
Spirit has spoken to man? This would, it seems to us, be a criminal 
neglect of those means of defence which a gracious Providence has 
put within the range of our abilities, 

On this subject, we ought not to forget that a knowledge of words 
is very often a knowledge of things; and hence, he that is inattentive 
to the one, must be negligent in respect to the other. And to those 
especially, who may not have had in their youth the advantages of a 
thorough education, must a dictionary which accurately traces up the 
words of their mother tongue to their respective sources, be of incalcu- 
lable advantage. While those able and critical commentaries which 
have been written by eminent scholars and divines, and those lexicons of 
the original languages which have explained the radical meaning of 
words, have all poured a flood of light upon the pages of inspiration, it 
is no small help to have a lexicon always at hand, that will gently 
lead us up through the several streams which have fertilized our ver- 
nacular language to their respective sources. This, we verily think, 
is no smal] advantage for the Biblical student. 

Those who speak contemptuously, or even lightly, of the labors of 
lexicographers, seem to forget how much they are indebted to them for 
all they know of the meaning of words. And equally inattentive to 
the history of events are such as undervalue a knowledge of the learned 
languages. Had our ancestors been actuated by similar views, what 
should we have been at the present day? We might have been either 
bowing down to stocks and stones with our pagan forefathers, or 
prostrating ourselves before a wafer god, and joining in the senseless 
worship of departed saints in imitation of our popish ancestors. But 
for the powerful impulse which was given to the human mind at the 
memorable era of the reformation, which led to the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into the vernacular tongues of the several nations who 
received the salutary effects of that event, those who understand no 
other language but their own might have remained as destitute of 
Scriptural knowledge as the heathen of our wilderness, except so far 
as they might have received it from the lips of a corrupt and tyrannical 
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priesthood. Shall we then undervalue these means, to which we are 
so much indebted for ail that we hold most dear; or reject with scorn- 
ful indifference the aids which are now offered us, by which we may 
be enabled critically to analyze the articles of our faith? 

We allow, indeed, that mere speculative ‘knowledge puffeth up ;’ 
but this is not the fault of knowledge. It is the fault only of those 
who attain it to abuse it. Like every other gift or acquisition, it be- 
comes an ‘ instrument of unrighteousness’ only when it is not sancti- 
fied ‘by the word of God and prayer.’ Let those who possess it 
consecrate it to the service of God and humanity, and it shall be the 
means of procuring for them, not merely a poor perishable wreath, but 
a erown of glory that fadeth not away. 





AN INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER OF THE GUESTS 
ENTERTAINED BY ABRAHAM ON THE PLAINS OF MAMRE. 


WHEN an author differs in opinion on any subject, much more on 
a subject of Biblical criticism, from most all others, he is bound to 
assign his reasons. We confess that among the multitude of com- 
mentators we have consulted on the eighteenth chapter of Genesis, 
in which the transactions referred to at the head of this article are 
recorded, none of them has afforded us perfect satisfaction. They all 
seem to take for granted that the guests entertained by Abraham, 
were celestial beings, sent from heaven to confer with Abraham re- 
specting the birth of Isaac, and the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. To this opinion we cannot concede for the following rea- 
sons :— 

1. These guests are not called angels in the text at all, in that 
chapter, but they are called men in three places, namely, in the second, 
sixteenth, and twenty-second verses. In the second verse it is said, 
‘ Lo, three MEN stood by him.’ In the sixteenth verse it is said ‘ the 
MEN rose up from thence’—and in verse twenty-second, ‘ And the 
MEN turned their faces from thence.’ Why, then, it may be asked, 
has it become so generally received, that these were angels, or celes- - 
tial beings? We answer, if you will look at the summary of contents 
prefixed to the chapter, you will find the following sentence : ‘ Abra- 
ham entertaineth three angels ;’ and though this must be considered 
as nothing more than the comment of the translators, and not the in- 
fallible doctrine of the text; yet it has, no doubt, led many so readily 
to adopt the opinon that these men were celestial beings. 

2. But even if the word angels had appeared in the text, it would 
not have determined the matter in favor of celestial messengers. The 
word angel, in Greek ayyédos, signifies simply a messenger, from 
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ayyérAAw, to reveal, or deliver, a message: and had our translators 
rendered the word messenger, instead of retaining the Greek word 
angel, many passages of sacred Scripture would have been much 
more intelligible to the mere English reader. When the Lord Jesus 
addressed the angels of the seven Churches of Asia, as recorded 
in the book of Revelation, there can be no doubt that the ministers of 
those Churches are intended, as they were His messengers, sent by 
Him to reveal His will and to deliver His message unto the Churches. 
That this word frequently imports nothing more than a human messen- 
ger, is manifest from several passages of Scripture. In Matt. xi, 10, 
it is said, ‘ Behold, I send my avyyéros, messenger, before thy face.’— 
Here the angel was John the Baptist. In Mark i, 2, the same person 
is called an ayyeAov, rendered there also a messenger. In Luke vii, 24, 
those disciples whom John sent unto Jesus to inquire whether He was 
the Christ ‘ that should come,’ are called ayyeduv, messengers ; and in 
2 Cor. xii, St. Paul speaks of the ayysdos, messenger of Satan.— 
These texts, and abundance more might be quoted in proof of the po- 
sition, amply testify that even allowing that the word angel had occur- 
red in the text, it would be no proof that celestial messengers were 
meant. 

3. Nor are they called angels in either the original Hebrew or the 
Septuagint or Greek translation. The Hebrew word generally ren- 
dered ayyedog, in the Septuagint, and angel, in the English transla- 
tion, is yoo ; but in Gen. xviii, 2, 16, 22, it is yw}, which, though a 
generic term signifying existence, subsistence, or any thing really ezist- 
ing, in opposition to mere shadows and figures, is frequently rendered 
man, but never angel. In the Septuagint in all those places in this 
chapter the Hebrew word is translated avdpes, men; and so it is ren- 
dered also in the Latin Vulgate, and in the French translation. On 
the whole, therefore, we may safely conclude that no argument can be 
derived from the name given to these guests in favor of their having 
been any other than human beings. 

4, We object to the opinion of their being celestial beings, because, 
though what is related of them, in their intercourse with Abraham, 
may all be predicated of human messengers, it cannot agree with 
their having been pure celestial spirits. 

It is said that ‘ they did eat’ of the ‘ butter, and milk, and the calf,’ 
which Abraham had prepared for them. And when Abraham solicited 
them to tarry with him, saying, ‘ Let a little water, I pray you, be 
fetched, and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree: and 
I will fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort ye your hearts,’ &c,— 
they said, ‘ So do as thou hast said.’ We know it is contended by 
those who believe that these men were pure spiritual intelligences 
that they merely appeared to eat, to have their feet washed, and to 
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rest themselves under the tree. But according to this interpretation 
these hely celestial beings are transformed into hypocrites, as they did 
not, according to. this view of the subject, have their feet washed with 
water, nor did they eat in reality, but only feigned all this. To such 
reproaches must the angels of heaven submit to help out a difficulty 
in sacred interpretation—a difficulty created only by taking for granted 
as true, what the text itself never authorized. 

Now these visitors either did eat and drink, or they did not. If 
they did eat and drink, as the text asserts, and had their feet washed 
in reality, then they were men in the flesh. If they did not eat, &c, 
then the text itself asserts a falsehood, and these messengers imposed 
upon Abraham by pretending to do what they did not. And surely 
we should be glad of almost any interpretation which would go to - 
acquit these inspired messengers of such a deceitful practice. 

5. The same things are related in the nineteenth chapter respecting 
the angels which came to Lot in Sodom, namely, that they had their 
feet washed, did eat and drink, and lay down in his house by night. 
These men, however, are called angels in the first verse of this chap- 
ter, both in the Hebrew and Greek text, as well as in the English 
translation; but as they are afterward called men no less than five 
times, it is highly probable that these were two of the same messen- 
gers which had been with Abraham ; and hence we may suppose that 
the word 820 ayyédog, is to be understood in the same sense as ex- 
plained ‘above—as messengers of God sent on an errand of love to 
Lot and his family; for the same reasons exist for supposing these 
persons to have been men in the flesh, as there do for supposing those 
were who came to Abraham. Let any man consult the 19th chapter, 
particularly from the 4th to the 11th verse inclusive, and then let him 
ask himself whether he can reconcile what is there said of these visit- 
ors with the supposition of their having been pure spiritual intelli- 
gences. The conclusion to which we arrive is this:—That these 
guests were extraordinary messengers, sent by God to comfort Abra- 
ham concerning his future heir, to predict the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and to hasten the deliverance of just Lot, whose 
‘righteous soul had been vexed with the filthy conversation of the 
wicked.’ 

An objection to this interpretation is taken from the declaration that 
‘the Lorp appeared to Abraham’—that the Lorp said unto Abraham, 
‘wherefore did Sarah laugh’— And the Lorp said, shall I hide from 
Abraham that thing which I do?’ But this fact, so far from militating 
against the conclusion to which we have arrived, makes strongly in its 
favor. ‘The word here rendered Lorp is, in the original, m7", Jeho- 
vah, which is never in any place rendered angels, much less men, but 
is applied exclusively to the only true and supreme Being. But to 
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allow that these visitors were called indifferently Jehovah and angels, 
and even men, would be to destroy all that distinction between these 
latter and the supreme God, which is indicated and manifestly pointed 
out by the use of this most expressive word. Had the word in this 
connection been either ons or *)1%—which words are sometimes 
rendered angels, rulers, &c,—there might have been some reason for 
applying these terms to those messengers; but that they are ever in 
any place in the holy Scriptures, designated by the term Jehovah, 1s a 
great mistake ; and hence the very fact that it is here said that Jeho- 
vah appeared to Abraham is a most manifest proof that these visitors, 
whatever they were, could not have been included under that term. 

The true state of the case appears to be this:—While Abraham 
was sitting at the door of his tent, the Lorp appeared to him again, 
as He had done several times before, by some token by which Abra- 
ham recognized the Divine presence; and then lifting up ‘his eyes he 
saw three men standing by him; these men, being special messen- 
gers from Jehovah, after acceding to the hospitable request of Abra- 
ham to partake of his refreshments, proceeded to unfold to him the 
benevolent purposes of God toward himself and family, and the just 
vengeance He was about to inflict upon the devoted cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. After they had thus delivered their message to Abra- 
ham, it is said, verse 16, ‘the men rose up from thence and looked 
toward Sodom ; and Abraham went with them to bring them on the 
way.’ When they had departed, the Lorp is again introduced as 
saying, ‘ shall I hide from Abraham that thing which I do?’ verse 17 ; 
and at verse 22 it is stated, that after the men had ‘ turned their faces 
from thence and- went toward Sodom, Abraham stood yet before 
the Lorp.’ The Lorp, therefore, and the men were not the same; 
for when the latter had departed on their way toward Sodom, leaving 
Abraham where he was, he stood still before the Lorp, to whom he 
now began to make intercession in behalf of these wicked Sodomites. 
Now, if the person here called Jehovah had been the same as those 
called men, how could it be said that these men had departed thence 
toward Sodom, while Abraham remained before the Lord in the 
plains of Mamre? This, therefore, goes to strengthen the argument 
in favor of the main position, namely, That these messengers were, in 
reality, human beings. 

All this is natural and easy. These divinely inspired messengers 
were sent unto Abraham, the friend of God, to forewarn him of the 
approaching danger to which his wicked neighbors, the Sodomites, 
were exposed. He hears the solemn tidings with that awe and reve- 
rence which became the servant of the most high God; but instead of 
looking on this awful catastrophe with stoical indifference, he tenderly 
sympathizes with them, deprecates their fate, and after the messengers 
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had taken their departure, he stands before the Lorp and commences his 
intercessory prayer in behalf of those devoted cities—a prayer which 
at once evinces the piety of his heart toward God, and the tender- 
ness of his feelings toward his fellow men. We say all this is natu- 
ral. When the messengers of God have delivered their message, and 
a conviction of its truth is felt, it is then that prayer follows for our- 
selves, and intercession in behalf of others. 

Another objection to this interpretation arises from the certainty of 
the language used by these men respecting the birth of Isaac, and the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah. How, it is asked, could mere 
human beings have so positively predicted these events?’ The answer 
is, that though men, they were, doubtless, like other prophets of God, 
endowed with the spirit of prophecy, and were sent by’ Him on the 
present occasion to denounce the doom of the one, and to hasten the 
escape, and ta comfort the hearts of the others.. There is, certainly, 
nothing extraordinary in all this. We say it was no extraordinary 
event for human beings to have the gift of prophecy imparted to them, 
and to be sent on special occasions to predict future events, as well 
as to disclose the purposes of the Almighty respecting devoted nations. 
And when these were sent with such a commission, they frequently 
personified Him in whose name they came. This will account for 
the solemn and authoritative language used by these divinely commis- 
sioned messengers in verse 13 of chap. xix, ‘For we will destroy 
this place ;’ for in the language of the Hebrews, the agent is frequently 
said to do what he is only sent to declare shall be done. For an 
illustration and proof of this remark, consult Isa. vi, 9,10; Jer. i, 10. 

We more frequently err in the interpretation of Scripture, by over- 
looking the plain, literal, and obvious meaning of a text, and seeking 
for one that is far-fetched, marvellous, and unnatural, than we do from 
any real ambiguity in the text itself. This, we doubt not, has been 
the case in the present instance. And the forced construction which 
has been put upon this text, not difficult in itself, has led to the ab- 
surd and impious notion that the Lorp of heaven and earth, or at least 
His angels, that is, celestial spirits, appeared to do what they did not, 
and thereby practised deceit; or otherwise, that these pure spirits eat 
of corporeal food, and had their feet washed with material water; and 
moreover, that Abraham himself was guilty of an act of idolatry in 
paying Divine honors to an angelic being! All these absurdities are 
avoided by adhering to the literal meaning of this plain narration of 
facts, which never need to have been so wrapped up in obscurity, had 
mankind been content with what is plain and obvious, instead of im- 
agining mysteries where none exist. 

But still another objection against the view we have taken of this 
subject is derived from Heb. xiii, 2: ‘Be not forgetful to entertain 
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strangers, for thereby some have entertained ANGELS unawares’— 
taking it for granted that the apostle here alludes to the circumstance 
of Abraham’s entertaining those heavenly visitors. But though it be 
allowed that the apostle does allude to that transaction, it by no means 
follows that he believed those guests were celestial angels. He was 
exhorting his Hebrew brethren to acts of hospitality toward strangers, 
and to give force to his exhortation, adduces the example of Abraham 
in his entertaining those angels, or messengers, unawares, that is, not 
knowing at first the high character they sustained as extraordinary 
messengers of God, whom He had sent to bear good tidings to him 
and his family, and then to foretell the awful doom of the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah ;—so the Hebrew Christians were to evince the 
like hospitality toward strange travellers, for thereby they also might 
unawares receive and entertain those divinely commissioned messen- 
gers, who were travelling through the country, like ministering angels, 
in search of the ‘lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ 

To conclude, we remark, in the language of Dr. A. Clarke, that 
in the conduct of Abraham toward those guests, ‘ we find a delightful 
picture of genuine and primitive hospitality—* Abraham, who had 
many servants, and was nearly a hundred years old, brought the water 
himself to wash the feet of his guests, ordered his wife to make the 
bread quickly, went himself to choose the calf from the herd, and 
came again to serve them standing.’ Here is an exemplification of 
the sweet harmony subsisting between heart-felt piety to God, and 
that gentleness of deportment and courteousness of behavior which so 
beautifully illustrates the Christian character. 





ABBOTT'S LIFE. 


The Experience and Gospel Labors of the Rev. Benjamin Abbott : to 
which is annexed a Narrative of his Life and Death. By Joun 
F. Frirntu. Published by B. Waugh and T. Mason. 18mo. 
pp- 232. 


How different are the intellectual tastes of mankind! What will 
greatly please and delight one, will equally tire and disgust another. 
And yet there must be some standard of excellence by which the 
merits of all literary performances may be tested. This standard, 
whatever it may be, is of such a character, that whoever arrives at it 
in his performances, will be sure to both please and instruct, and the 
productions of his pen will be handed down to posterity with honor to 
himself and benefit to his readers. We are interested with some au- 
thors on account of the elegance of their style; with another on account 
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of the depth and profoundness of his matter; while history becomes 
chiefly interesting by the variety of the incidents which are interwoven 
into the narrative. But when all these excellences are united in any 
literary production, all people of correct taste cannot be otherwise than 
entertained and instructed. 

There are some works, however, such as those of Bunyan, particu- 
larly his Pilgrim’s Progress, with which we are delighted and edified, 
though written in the most humble style; while others, though the 
matter is important and the thoughts profound, are studied, if studied 
at all, with great reluctance and fatigue. 

Among the multitude of biographies with which the world abounds, 
many of which are graced with all the elegancies of the most finished 
style, and interspersed with historical details of the most instructive 
and entertaining character, perhaps there are few of a religious cha- 
racter which more interests a particular class of readers than the one 
whose title stands at the head of this article. And what is there in it 
which interests? It is not the style. This will not bear criticism. 
This, in the main, is of the humblest character. Is it the eminence of 
the man? In one sense he stood pre-eminent. Not, however, on 
account of his literary attainments. He was very illiterate. He did 
not understand even his mother tongue. His eminence arose purely 
from the depth of his piety, and the ardor of his zeal in the cause of 
God. Were Benjamin Abbott to appear now in the humble garb in 
which he exhibited himself while he lived, and attempt to instruct the 
people in the uncouth manner in which he evidently did, many who 
now read his biography with delight would treat his performances with | 
contempt. Their sense of propriety would be offended. Their taste 
would be insulted. And yet there is a secret charm in the narrative 
of his experience and labors which chains the attention of the reader, 
and makes him continually wish that it had been clothed in a more 
fashionable dress, not perceiving that the want of this is one of the 
very things which makes it so deeply interesting—that it is the inter- 
nal evidences of honesty, simplicity, and religious integrity, which 
impart to it a value it otherwise would not possess. 

There is, moreover, that variety of incident, that vividness of de- 
scription, which could be given only by an eye witness of the scenes 
through which the author passed, and those affecting details which 
could not be s0.related only by the pen of him whose heart was deeply 
and permanently experienced in the truths which produced such power- 
ful effects ;—these things give a character to the work before us of 
the most entertaining and useful kind. Benjamin Abbott speaks of 
the things which he had seen and felt. There is no effort to dazzle 
you with ‘ high sounding words of vanity’—no artificial coloring merely 
to please the fancy, or to ‘adorn a tale’—no effort for the mere purpose 
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of producing effect. In the midst of those imperfections which arose 
out of his want of the refinements of education, there beamed forth 
soul, fired and filled with God and glory—burning with intense ardor 
for the salvation of a lost world—and pouring forth a torrent of holy 
eloquence, ‘not in the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power.’ This gave a character to the minis- 
tration of Mr. Abbott somewhat peculiar, and elevated him as far 
above the mere declaimer, the enthusiastic publisher of common news 
for the ‘ sake of filthy lucre,’ as the man of God is raised above the 
merest worldling that crawls upon this earth. 

We do not, therefore, recommend this book to the notice of our 
readers on account of its literary excellencies, though, if it possessed 
these also, it would be doubly excellent. Whatever improvements 
we may have made in taste, in science, and systematic theology, and 
however much we may excel some of our fathers in purity of style 
and gracefulness of action, it is to be feared that we fall far short, at 
least of some of them, in holy fervor, in flaming zeal, and that apostolic 
simplicity, purity, and energy, by which they won for themselves an 
everlasting fame—a fame, not of worldly glory, which must perish with 
the using,—but such a fame as God puts on those servants of His, 
who have been instrumental ‘in turning many to righteousness.’ Such 
shall ‘ inherit glory.’ Those ministers who ‘ convert sinners from the 
error of their ways,’ much more perfectly answer the end of their 
designation to the holy work of the Gospel ministry, than do those 
who merely astonish you for the moment with their flights of oratory, 
with the depth of their literary researches, or even the profoundness 
of their wisdom in theological lore. 

Do not, however, misunderstand us. We are not the apologists of 
ignorance or vulgarity in the pulpit, any more than we are of bombast, 
of vain parade, or of empty declamation. We care not how learned 
the Christian ministry is, nor how deeply a man digs into the mine of 
truth, nor yet how richly his discourses may be laden with sound 
Scriptural learning ; but we want, superadded to all this, the ‘ unction 
of the Holy One’—the pathos which arises from the ‘ inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit,’ and the eloquence imparted by a supreme love to God and 
the souls of men. We want to hear the words of God uttered by tongues 
which have been ‘ touched with a live coal from the altar’ of God, 
and to witness the train of captivated sinners following in the path 
marked out by this flaming messenger of the skies. When the 
Church shall be honored and filled with such heralds of the Redeem- 
er’s glory, we may then predict the sudden coming of the Son of man, 
to assert His claims, and to establish His universal dominion on the 
earth. ; 

Now, let all those who wish to have their hearts fired from that holy 
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altar, read the memoir of the Rev. Benjamin Abbott, and strive to 
imitate the ardor of his piety and zeal, and they will feel it enkindling 
upon their hearts, and will say with one of old, ‘while I was musing; 
the fire burned’—therefore, for ‘ Zion’s sake I will not hold my peace, 
and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, until the righteousness 
thereof go forth as brightness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp that 
burneth.’ 

By what standard shall we estimate a man’s worth? Shall it be 
from the amount of good which he is instrumental in accomplishing ? 
But what sort of good? The philosopher who, like Bacon, Newton, 
and Reid, dispels the cloud of error from the human mind, and frees 
it from its slavery to the deadening influence of empty theory and 
blind fatality, achieves a victory over numerous evils, and consequent- 
ly brings a great amount of good to the human family; because a 
foundation is thus laid for the free exercise of thought, for the inves- 
tigations of truth, and for the permanent establishment and wide dif- 
fusion of sound knowledge. But the good thus produced has only a 
temporary bearing upon human happiness. The patriotic warrior, 
who, like Washington, leads armies to victory for the purpose of 
emancipating a nation from political thraldom, lays the world under a 
lasting debt of gratitude for the amount of good he is instrumental in 
achieving for his fellow men. This, however, though by no means 
small, is limited, in its immediate results, to this world. The wise 
statesman, who devises and enacts those laws which secure to all 
equal rights and privileges, so far as the imperfect state of society will 
permit, is justly entitled to the praise of having brought an incalcula- 
ble amount of good to the human family. Nor are those who wisely 
and justly administer those laws, so as to protect the citizen in the 
peaceful exercise of those privileges which the laws of his country 
have guaranteed to him, less an object of trust and confidence, of gra- 
titude and praise. All these are to be respected in their stations, and 
their worth estimated according to the proportion of good they have 
been instrumental in promoting. : 

But as the heavens are higher than the earth, and the demands of 
eternity are more weighty and durable than those of time, so much 
more good does that man bring to his fellow men, who is a means of 
introducing them into the possession of that religion which will fit 
them for an everlasting possession at God’s right hand. Without, 
therefore, endeavoring, or even desiring, to detract from the merits of 
others who labor in their respective departments for the benefit of 
their fellow citizens, we say that the faithful minister, who, like Paul 
the apostle, in primitive times, and John Wesley, in more modern 
times, converts thousands of sinners from the error of their ways, is 
instrumental of more lasting good, than any other man upon the face 
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of the earth. And from this mode of calculation, that minister of 
Jesus Christ who brings the greatest number of sinners to the know- 
ledge of the truth is to be the most highly estimated. This is the end 
of his calling. This is the grand design for which the Christian mi- 
nistry was instituted. All other means which are used for enlighten- 
ing the mind, and inducing mankind to attend to external duties, are 
no farther available than as they tend to the accomplishment of this 
ulterior design. 

When, therefore, we have ascertained who has been the means of 
converting the greatest multitude of sinners to God, we have found 
the man who has done the most good, and consequently of the greatest 
worth. Let the subject of the memoir before us be estimated ac- 
cording to this standard, and we apprehend that he will bear a com- 
parison with any of his compeers in this holy work. He may not 
have received so shining a polish—he may have been much less 
refined in his manners in and out of the pulpit—and he may therefore 
have betrayed more of human weaknesses in the discharge of his pub- 
lic duties—but that God owned him as a chosen instrument to bring 
sinners from darkness to light, is an indubitable proof that he stood 
high in His favor whose word he so successfully published. 


The Planetarium and Astronomical Calculator, containing the Dis- 
tances, Diameters, Periodical and Diurnal Revolutions of all the 
Planets in the Solar System, with the Diameters of their Satellites, 
their distances from, and the Periods of their Revolutions around their 
respective Primaries ; together with the Method of calculating those 
Distances, Diameters, and Revolutions. Also, the Method of calcu- 
lating Solar and Lunar Eclipses ; being a Compilation from various — 
celebrated Authors, with Notes, Examples, and Interrogations ; pre- 
pared for the Use of Schools, Academies, and Private Learners. — 
By Tobias Ostrander, Teacher of Mathematics, and Author of 
“A Complete System of Mensuration,” The Elements of Num- 
bers,” “ Easy Instructer,” “ Mathematical Expositor,” &c. 


THE science of astronomy* teaches us the knowledge of the celes- 
tial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, distances from the earth, the 
periods of their revolutions, their different aspects, eclipses, order, 
&Xc. As the science depends upon observations made upon the hea- 
venly bodies, chiefly with instruments prepared for that purpose, and 
upon accurate mathematical calculations, its progress has been com- 
paratively slow, and its principles have gradually developed them- 
selves to the view of those minds which have been especially devoted 
to these sublime discoveries. 

The present treatise, as stated in the title page, 1s intended for 


* Astronomy comes from Aspov, a star, and vouos, a law. or rule: and hence the 
science signifies a knowledge of those laws by which the stars are governed. 
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schools, academies, and private learners, and we think, from a cursory 
view of its contents, that it is well adapted to answer these ends. As- 
tronomy cannot be considered an idle and barren theory even to 
the devoted Christian. When we consider the many_allusions to the 
heavenly bodies, to the sun, moon, and stars, which are found through- 
out the sacred Scriptures, and more particularly in the Psalms, it surely 
cannot be thought a waste of time, nor a mere dry speculation, to 
devote some moments to the contemplation of such a theme. These 
luminaries of the heavens and earth all proclaim their Creator’s glory, 
by exhibiting and illustrating His perfections. While in silent and 
solemn meditation upon this sublime subject, Young says to his 
friend :— 

We'll innocently steal celestial fire, 

And kindle our devotion at the stars ; 

A theft that shall not chain, but set thee free” ° 

Stars teach, as well as shine. At nature’s birth 

Thus their commission ran—‘ Be kind to man.’ 

They will light thee, though the moon should fail, 

And if obey’d, their counsel set thee right. 

This prospect vast, what is it? Weighed aright 

Tis nature’s system of divinity, - 

And every student of the night inspires. 

’Tis elder Scripture, writ by God’s own hand. 

‘What read we here—the existence of a God ? 

Yes; and of other beings, man above ; 

Natives of ether! sons of higher climes.’ 

And let no one say that these are the mere midnight dreams of a 
poet. They have been the waking dreams of some of the brightest 
geniuses that have adorned and dignified the page of man’s history. — 
Let such men as Ptolemy, Copernicus, Newton, Herschel, and many 
others who might be named, speak in behalf of a science which un- 
folds such displays of creating and superintending wisdom and good- 
ness, and they will unite in saying with the poet above quoted, that 

‘ An undevout astronomer is mad.’ 

We have, however, neither space nor leisure to pursue this inte- 
resting subject ; nor to give even an outline of the plan marked out in 
the book before us. It is, we may be permitted to remark, highly 
spoken of by competent judges, as a very useful digest, expressed 
in as familiar a style as the nature of the — will allow, of the 
leading principles of astronomy. 

That our readers may, however, judge for themselves of the author’s 
competency to teach the science, and the felicitous manner he has 
adopted, we quote the following section on 

GRAVITY. 


‘ The power by which bodies fall toward the earth, is called Gravity, 
Vor. V.—January, 1834. 10 
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or attraction. By this power in the earth it is, that all the bodies, on 
whatever side, fall in lines perpendicular to its surface. On opposite 
parts of the earth, bodies fail in opposite directions, all toward the 
centre, where the whole force of gravity appears to be accumulated. 
By this power constantly acting on bodies near the earth, they are 
kept from leaving it, and those on its surface are kept by it, that they 
cannot fall from it. Bodies thrown with any obliquity, are drawn by 
this power from a straight line into a curve, until they fall to the 
ground. The greater the force with which they are projected, the 
greater is the distance they are carried before they fall. If we sup- 
pose a body carried several miles above the surface of the earth, and 
there projected in a horizontal direction, with so great a velocity that 
it moves more than a semidiameter of the earth in the line it would 
take to fall to the earth by gravity, in that case, if there were no re- 
sisting medium, the body would not fall to the earth at all; but con- 
tinue to circulate round the earth, keeping always the same path, and 
returning to the point from whence it was projected with the same 
velocity with which it moved at first. We find that the moon, there- 
fore, must be acted upon by two powers, one of which would cause her 
to move in a right line, another bending her motion from that line into 
acurve. This attractive power must be seated in the earth, for there 
is no other body within the moon’s orbit to draw her.* The attract- 
ive power of the earth, therefore, extends to the moon, and in combina- 
tion with her projectile force, causes her to move round the earth in 
the same manner as the circulating body above supposed. 

The moons of Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschel, are observed to move 
around their primary planets ; therefore there is an attractive power 
in these planets, operating on their satellites in the same manner as 
the attraction of the earth operates on the moon. All! the planets and 
comets move round the sun, and respect it as their centre of motion, 
therefore the sun must be endowed with an attracting power, as well 
as the earth and planets. Consequently all the bodies, or matter of 
the solar system are possessed of this attractive power, and also all 
matter whatsoever. 

As the sun attracts the planets with their satellites, and the earth the 
moon, so the planets and satellites reattract the sun, and the moon the 
earth. This is also confirmed by observation; for the moon raises 
tides in the ocean; the satellites and planets disturb each other’s mo- 
tions. Every particle of matter being possessed of an attractive 
power, the effect of the whole must be in proportion to the quantity 
of matter in the body. 

Gravity also, like all other virtues, or emanations, either drawing 
or impelling a body toward a centre, decreases as the square of the 
distance increases ; that is, a body at twice the distance, attracts ano- 
ther with only a fourth part of the force ; at four times the distance, 


with a sixteenth part of the force. 


* If the moon revolves in her orbit in consequence of an attractive power residing 
in the earth, she ought to be attracted as much from the tangent of her orbit ina 
minute, as heavy bodies fall at the earth’s surface in a second of time. It is ac- 
cordingly found by calculation, that the moon is deflected from the tangent 16,09 
feet in a minute, which is the very space through which heavy bodies descend in a 


second of time at the earth’s surface. 
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By considering the law of gravitation which takes place throughout 
the solar system, it will be evident that the earth moves round the 
sun in a year. It has been stated and shown, that the power of gravity 
decreases as the square of the distance increases, and from this it fol- 
tows with mathematical certainty, that when two or more bodies move 
round another as their centre of motion, the squares of the time of 
their periodical revolutions, will be in proportion to each other, as the 
cubes of their distances from the central body. This holds precisely 
with regard to the planets round the sun, and the satellites round 
their primaries, the relative distances of which are well known. 

All globes which turn on their own axes, will be oblate spheroids, 
that is, their surfaces will be farther from their centres in the equato- 
rial than in the polar regions ; for as the equatorial parts move with 
greater velocity, they will recede farthest from the axis of motion, and 
enlarge the equatorial diameter. That our earth is really of this figure, 
is demonstrable from the unequal vibrations of a pendulum, and_ the 
unequal length of degrees in different latitudes. 

Since, then, the earth is higher at the equator than at the poles, the 
seas naturally would run toward the polar regions, and leave the 
equatorial parts dry, if the centrifugal force of these parts, by which the 
waters were carried thither, did not keep them from returning. Bodies 
near the poles are heavier than those nearer the earth’s centre, where 
the whole force of the earth’s attraction is accumulated. They are 
also heavier, because their centrifugal force is less on account of their 
diurnal motions being slower. For both these reasons, bodies carried 
from the poles toward the equator, gradually lose part of their weight. 

Experiments prove that a pendulum which vibrates seconds near 
the poles, vibrates slower near the equator, which shows that it is 
lighter, or less attracted there. To make it oscillate in the same 
time, it is found necessary to diminish its length. By comparing the 
different lengths of pendulums vibrating seconds at the equator, and 
at London; it is found that a pendulum must-be 2,542 lines* shorter 
at the equator than at the poles. 


INTERROGATIONS FOR SECTION THIRD. 


What is Gravity? 

Do falling bodies strike the surface of the earth at right angles? 

Do falling bodies, near the earth, always direct their course to its 
centre ? 

Where is the centre of gravity situated ? 

When bodies are projected in a right line, what brings them to 
the earth? 

If there were no attractive power at the centre of the earth, what 
would be the consequence were a body so projected, and not meeting 
any resistance from the air? 

We find that the moon moves round the earth in an orbit nearly 
circular. Why is.it so? 

Where is that attractive. power situated ? 

Have the other planets attractive powers also? 

How is it known ? 


* A line is 1-{2th part of an inch. 
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Where is the centre of attraction of the solar system placed ? 

How is it known? 

Do the planets attract the sun as well as the sun the planets? 

Has every particle of matter an attractive power ? 

In what proportion does gravity increase ? 

How far is the moon deflected by gravity from a tangent in one 
minute of time ? 

How far does a falling body descend in one second ? ayn 

In what proportion are the squares of the times of the periodical 
revolutions of all the planets ? 

What will be the form of all planets which revolve on their own 
axes ? 

Why will they be of that form? 

How is it ascertained to a certainty, that our earth is of that form ? 

Why are bodies near the poles heavier than those at the equator? 

Why is a pendulum vibrating seconds, shorter at the equator than 
at the poles ? 

What is the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds at the equator ? 

Ans. 39,2 inches.’ 


The contemplation of the heavenly bodies has a tendency to fill 
the mind with a devout adoration of the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, and at the same time to sink the beholder in deep self abase- 
ment. Thus it was with the psalinist ;—‘ When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and stars which thou hast ordained, 


what is man, that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that 
thou visitest him?’ That a view of the number of the stars, their mag- 
nitude, the exact order in which they move, naturally inspires the 
mind with a sense of the grandeur of the Deity, of the vastness of His 
wisdom and power, has been attested in all ages, and must be witnessed 
by every one who glances at the beautiful canopy over our heads.— 
The study, therefore, of a science which unfolds the glories, displays 
the beauties, and developes the principles, which adorn and govern 
the heavenly world, must not only be delightful in itself, but must tend 
also to give the mind an enlarged view and a devout contemplation of 
the Creator’s glory. 

Like all other good things, this science has been abused, even to 
idolatrous purposes. Under the name of astrology—which signifies 
the doctrine of the stars—superstitious minds were led to connect the 
events of the world, and even the destinies of individuals, with an in- 
fluence which the stars exerted over them. Hence, the ancient as- 
trologers, or fortune tellers, as they have been called, from ascertaining 
what star a man was born under, pretended to predict the events of 
his life, under a fancied belief that the heavenly bodies had a ruling 
influence over the physical and moral world. These astrologers 
exerted for a long time an astonishing and most injurious -control over 
the minds of an ignorant populace ; but as the lights of true science 
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arose and shone upon the intellectual world, this species of sorcery 
has been exploded, and astronomy can be taught, understood, and 
believed, without connecting it with those sorceries, by which the 
minds of an ignorant and superstitious people were bewitched. 
Indeed, it has been asserted by some, that no part of the works of 
God more strikingly exhibits His constantly superintending care 
than do the movements of the heavenly bodies. The laws which 
govern the planets which compose the solar system, though so far 
understood as to enable the astronomer accurately to calculate their 
results as to the times and seasons of their revolutions, are, neverthe- 
less, so far beyond the reach of human investigations, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not utterly impossible, to account for their efficiency. 
Who is able to explain the causes which produce what are called the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces, propelling the heavenly bodies 
around in those circular and curvilineal directions by which their courses 
are distinguished? And who can explain in what the law of gravitation 
itself consists? Who, then, but He, who created all things by the word of 
His power, and hung the earth pendulous in the vast expanse, can so 
regulate the immense machinery by which the planetary system is con- 
trolled, as to keep each planet in its own orbit, to make it move around its 
common centre with such exactness, and finally, so to manage them all, 
that one never interferes with, nor impedes the progress of another? Is 
this inexplicable machinery the effect of chance? Or have the laws 
by which it is governed originated from the fortuitous operation and 
movements of those bodies themselves? Must we not rather say with 
the poet— . 
‘ There Gon has bid the globes of light 
Their endless circuits run ; 
There the pale planets rule the night ; | 
The day obeys the sun.’ 
Yes, as sings another sublime poet— 
‘ Heav’n 
Is as the book of God before thee set, 
Wherein to read His wondrous works, and learn 
His seasons, hours, or days, or months, or years.’ 
And in reference to the mysterious movements at which we have 
glanced above, the same immortal bard has said— 
‘If they list to try 
Conjecture, He his fabric of the heavens 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wild. 
Hereafter, when they come to model heaven 
And calculate the stars, how they will wield 
The mighty frame, how build, unbuild, contrive 


To save appearances, how gird the sphere 


With centrie and eccentric scribbled o’er, , 
10* 
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Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb.’ 

‘What if the sun 

Be centre to the world, and other stars, 

By his attractive virtue and their own 

Invited, dance about him various rounds ? 

Their wandering course now high, now low, then hid, 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still.’ 





Let us, therefore, look at the stars, and learn to revere that— 


‘ EreRNAL power, whose high abode 
Becomes the grandeur of a God.’ 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


In our last number we gave a condensed view of the operations of 
this society for the seventeenth year of its existence, as presented in 
the annual report for the year 1833. It was there stated that the 
number of Bibles and Testaments issued Was ninety-one thousand, 
one hundred and sixty-eight, and that the whole amount expended was 
eighty-six thousand, three hundred and sixty-two dollars and twenty- 
five cents, and from thence concluded that each copy of the sacred 
Scriptures cost the community nearly one dollar. 

We have received a communication from the Rev. Mr. Brigham, 
corresponding secretary of the American Bible Society, in which he 
states ‘ that twenty-two thousand dollars of this amount was paid to 
cancel an old bank debt, contracted during the general supply’— 
‘that fifteen thousand three hundred dollars were paid out in cash 
directly to missionary bodies to promote the printing and circulating 
the Scriptures in foreign countries’— that five thousand, two hundred 
and forty-two dollars and nine cents were also paid out for stereotype 
plates, and which were not ready to be used during the year.’ These 
sums make an aggregate amcunt of forty-two thousand, five hundred 
and forty-two dollars and nine cents, which ought to be subtracted 
from the amount said to have been expended in the manufacturing 
and distributing of Bibles and Testaments. We very gladly make this 
correction, as stated by the secretary, and shall rejoice to find that the 
institution can sustain the purity and integrity of its character so as to 
pass on unhurt through the fire of the most rigid scrutiny. 

The error in the above statement would not have been so great, 
had the whole of what we had written for publication appeared ; but 
not having room for the whole, it was cut off at the place where it 
ended. The remainder of our remarks, therefore, so altered as to suit 
the above correction, are herewith subjoined, and those editors 
who may have copied from us, are requested to make the needful 
correction, and likewise publish any other portion of these remarks 
they may see fit. The additional remarks, which were intended 
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to accompany the statements published in our last, are. the fol- 
lowing :— - 

So long as this benevolent institution shall keep steadily in view its 

primary objects, namely, the supplying the destitute poor with the word 
of life, on the cheapest possible terms, so long the religious, liberal, 
and charitable portion of the community will feel under an obligation 
to yield the Society its hearty support. But should the Society ever 
deviate from this straight forward path, by mingling other objects with 
it, by entering into competition with private and individual interests, 
by manufacturing and vending Bibles and Testaments merely for the 
purpose of swelling the annual amount of its business, and thus ren- 
dering extra salaried agents necessary for the completion of its ob- 
jects, it would certainly lose that strong hold on the affections of the 
people which it has obtained, and which has called forth such sponta- 
neous appiause, as well as many acts of munificent support. 
+ These remarks are made entirely in the spirit of friendliness, as 
the writer has entertained a great veneration for that noblé institution, 
and has thought that <t is almost the only religious benevolent society 
which could claim, with any show of justice, to be truly American, or na- 
tional in its character. We are jealous, therefore, of its honor, and do not 
wish it to jeopard its high standing by any act which might seem to give 
cause of suspicion respecting the purity of its designs, or the bene- 
volence of its objects. How far, also, the furnishing of missionary 
societies, which are purely denominational in their character, unless it 
distribute its donations equally among all sects, may hazard its repu- 
tation as a strictly national, and exclusively Bible society, we will not 
pretend to determine ; but we cannot but know that so far as a mis- 
sionary is aided in his peculiar work by the liberality of the American 
Bible Society, so far the denomination to which he belongs is favored 
above others. We have been led to this remark, by perceiving in the 
treasurer’s report, the following items of charge :— 


‘To cash paid the American Board of Commissioners, 
for Foreign Missions, for Scriptures at Sandwich Isl- 





ands $ 5,000 00 
Do. do. in Cherokee language 300 00 
Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, for Scriptures in 

Burmah 5,000 00 
American Board of Commissioners, for Foreign Mis- 

sions, for Scriptures in Bombay 5,000 00 

Making in all $15,300 00 


We do not wish to be understood as even suggesting that it is mo- 
rally wrong thus to aid these respective missionary societies ; but we 
would simply inquire whether it would not be less exceptionable for 
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each missionary society to furnish itself from its own funds, with the 
Holy Scriptures, than it is for the American Bible Society to devote 
any portion of its funds directly for those objects. We are aware, 
indeed, that the Society has been in the practice of making such 
donations from the beginning, although some individual members of 
the board of managers have objected to it. Among others who have 
received a share of the Society’s bounty, in this respect, is the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Some years 
since a donation of Bibles and Testaments was made to one of our 
missionaries in Upper Canada, and subsequently, the American 
Bible Society printed the Gospel of St. Luke in the Mohawk lan- 
guage for the benefit of our Indian missions. 

To the American Bible Society, as such, we profess to be friends : 
and so far as it can sustain itself by an appeal to its original institu- 
tion, and to its primary objects, namely, the supplying the poor des- 
titute with the word of God, on the cheapest terms, we wish it all 
possible success, and shall yield it our most hearty support. 

The report before us gives a condensed view of the operations of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. From this it appears that that 
society has translated and published, including what are now in a course 
of publication, the sacred Scriptures into no less than one hundred and 
Sifty-five different languages. Such gigantic efforts surely were never 
before witnessed to make known the ‘savor of his name among all 
nations’ by means of Bible distribution; and this extensive circulation 
of the sacred volume is like laying a train of powder, which, when 
touched by the fire of the living ministry, will set the nations in a 
blaze, and finally consume the rotten systems of superstition and idol- 
atry. In view of all these things, we heartily respond to the following 
language of the report :— 


‘In concluding the present report, your board cannot but feel, in view 
of the state and prospects of the cause in which they are engaged, that 
this cause is indeed sustained by an Almighty arm, and is yet to bear 
in its course the blessings of revelation to every nation, and city, and 
family of the earth. They feel, too, that the time is drawing nigh 
when these predicted triumphs of Divine truth will in all their fulness. 
be realized. In surveying the state of the Christian world, at least the 
Protestant part of it, while there are yet many things to pain the benevo- 
lent heart, there is also much, very much to awaken gratitude and inspire 
hope. The growing sensibility of the public mind toward every 
species of suffering, the union of effort and example to promote habits 
of temperance, the measures devised and the labors performed for the 
moral training of the young, the increase of evangelical churches, and 
the effusions of the Holy Spirit, as well as the extended co-operation of 
various religious denominations in- giving the Scriptures to their des- 
titute neighbors, all afford cheering encouragement, and should greatly 
invigorate our faith, and quicken our zeal in every good work. 
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In extending our vision to the unevangelized parts of the earth, 
while gross darkness yet covers most of the people, beams of light are 
beginning to break in upon the borders of almost every nation. 
Nearly six hundred posts of Protestant Christian missions are already 
established within the bounds of paganism, and these at different dis- 
tances, where each like a central fixed star, can dispense its light to 
new objects of need. At most of these posts heathen children are 
receiving Christian education, and many of them preparing, in the 
providence of God, to go forth in turn and instruct other portions of 
their benighted countrymen. At many of these posts, as we have 
seen, the work of translating and diffusing the sacred Scriptures is 
rapidly going forward. It is a circumstance of deep interest, especially 
to an institution like this, that many of the great nations of the east, 
though enslaved to superstitious and idolatrous rites, are yet, to a wide 
extent, reading communities. This is true not only in Syria, Arme- 
nia, and Persia, where a corrupt Christianity and Mohammedanism 
prevail, but also in the more populous regions of Burmah, Siam, and 
China, where different forms of Pagan worship have been long esta- 
blished. This circumstance, in connection with the numerous transla- 
tions of the Bible into the dialects of those countries, ‘cannot but 
fortify the hope that He who sways kingdoms at his will, and who 
has promised that “the heathen shall be given to the Son for an in- 
heritance,” is about to prepare for “ nations to be born in a day,” is 
rapidly hastening that time ‘“ when there shall be no need of one say- 
ing to his neighbor or his brother, know the Lord, for all shall know 
him from the least even unto the greatest of them.” Every thing in 
that blessed book which we circulate, and every thing in the signs of 
the times, tell us that great moral changes among the nations are ap- 
proaching. Old systems of monopoly and oppression are beginning 
to relax their grasp, every form of idolatry, as one has justly said, bears 
marks of « dotage” and decay, while-the religion of the Bible, with the 
freshness of youth, and the vigor of manhood, is going on from con- 
quering to conquer. 

Living at such a period of the world as this, and placed by a kind 
Providence in a land abounding with pecuniary and moral resources, 
with a commerce reaching to almost every portion of the globe, with 
every facility at home and abroad for printing and publishing that book 
which is the great source of our blessings, and the hope of the heathen 
world, how does it become the friends of this sacred institution, to-day 
convened, to feel—how to resolve—how to act? Could your board 
speak to every section of the land, they would call on every minister 
of the Gospel, on every patriot and philanthropist, and particularly on 
every member of the auxiliary and branch societies to engage the com- 
ing year with new vigor in the blessed work of diffusing the oracles 
of God both at home and abroad. They would say to every individual, 
directly or indirectly connected with this institution, what a beloved 
missionary, standing on the ground where “ once apostles stood,” has 
recently said to them—* We love to see you, and all connected with 
you, lifting up your hands in the face of heaven, and earth, and giving 
to the world a pledge that you will henceforth labor to cause the fertil- 
izing waters of the sanctuary to flow into all lands, making the wil- 
derness rejoice, and the desert blossom as the rose. We love to see 
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you looking abroad to the east and west, to the north and south, and 
resolving in the strength of Israel’s God that you will endeavor to give 
his blessed book to every being created in his image, that you will do 
what in you lies to impart the bread of eternal life to all the needy and 
perishing of Adam’s race in whatever clime they may be found, aim- 
ing at nothing less than placing the hopes of immortality, as speedily 
as possible, within the reach of every probationer for eternity.’ 


While we thus notice the successful labors of these great national 
institutions, we would call the attention of our readers to our own Bible 
Society. This society was never designed to rival, much less to in- 
terfere with the American Bible Society. While, therefore, we rejoice 
in all that the Lord our God shall do through its agency, we are anx- 
. lous that those who have thought that they could work to better ad- 
vantage under a separate organization, should come timely and hearti- 
ly into the work, and make full proof of their zealous attachment to this 
cause by contributing to advance its interests. The Bible Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized for the purpose of 
supplying our Sabbath Schools, missionary stations, and the poor mem- 
bers of our congregations with Bibles and Testaments, on the cheap- 
est terms ; and although its operations have been very limited when 
compared to the above-mentioned societies, yet it has contributed 
much to relieve us from the embarrassments under which the cause 
labored, in respect to being furnished with the needful supply of 
these books. , 

We wish, indeed, we could say in truth that the success of this 
society had been equal to the abilites of our brethren and friends.— 
This, however, we cannot do. But we hope that when its benevolent 
objects shall be better understood, and its claims more fully known 
and appreciated, means will be furnished for a more ample suppiy 
and extensive distribution of the word of life. Let all who are able 
be also willing to assist in this sacred cause, and there shall be no 
lack of means to carry forward this work to the full extent of all 
reasonable demands. Why should not the example of others stimu- 
late us to increased exertions in helping to fill the world with the 
BOOK oF Gop? 

In this society no money is expended in paying extra travelling 
agents. This is rendered unnecessary by the peculiar organization of 
our itinerant ministry, of which the travelling agency of other societies 
is but an imperfect imitation. And experience has demonstrated in 
many particular instances where societies have been organized, and 
funds collected, by the agency of our travelling preachers, aided, as 
they have been, by efficient local agents, that the necessity of extra 
travelling agents is superseded among us. What has been thus done, 
in these particular instances, by the activity of our travelling preach- 
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ers, may be accomplished, were the same activity employed, in every 
other instance. Let every preacher, therefore, explain the objects of 
all our benevolent institutions, the Bible society, as well as the others, 
and press their claims upon the attention of the people, and all will 
then become enlisted in their behalf. If, however, we neglect to do 
our duty, others will do it for us, and thus deprive us of our reward. 


MINUTES 


Of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for 
the year ending October, 1833. 


Ir is now sixty-seven years since Methodism first struck its root in the Ameri- 
can soil. Se obscure were its beginnings that it is hardly possible to designate 
the place where Philip Embury first struek his spade into the earth, and planted 
the seed which has since sprung up, and yielded such a plentiful harvest. For 
twenty-seven years Methodism had been widening its way through the different 
parts of Great Britain before it crossed the Atlantic, and commenced its leaven- 
ing influence among the people of this country. 

In 1773 the first conference was held in the city of Philadelphia, ine the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Thomas Rankin, who had been appointed by Mr. Wesley 
as his assistant in America ; for though Mr. Asbury had been in the country for 
about two years before, no regular conference had been held until the time men- 
tioned above. At this time there were ten preachers stationed, and eleven hundred 
and sixty-nine members in society. In seven years, therefore, the society had 
increased from five, the number which first assembled in Mr. Embury’s private 
room in 1766, in the city of New-York, to eleven hundred and sixty-nine. 

If we divide the age of Methodism in America into three periods, consisting of 
twenty years each, allowing eleven hundred and sixty-nine to have been the num- 
bers in society at the close of the year 1773, when the first regular conference was 
held, we shall be enabled to see the average per centum of increase in each of these 


periods. 
1773. Numbers in society 1,169 
1793 67,643 
Increase‘in the first period of twenty years 66,474 


The yearly increase during this period is a fraction over 284 per cent. per 
annum. 


1813. Numbers in society 214,307 
Increase during the second period of twenty years 146,664 
This is an increase at within a fraction of eleven per cent. per annum. 

1823, Numbers in society 619,771 
Inerease during the third period of twenty years 405,464 


‘This is an increase of nearly ten per cent. per annum for the last period. 

From this calculation it will be perceived that the ratio of increase has gradually 
diminished from the commencement in 1773. In the first stages of society it is to 
be expected that the annual increase should be more in proportion to the original 
numbers, than it would be when the society should become more extended ; but we 
see no reason why at this time the increase should not continue to be as rapid in 
proportion to the numbers now composing the society as it was twenty years ago, | 

The increase of the last year was seventy-one thousand, one hundred and 
seventy-eight, which was at the rate of nearly thirteen per cent. And if ministers 
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and people are faithful to their high trust, why should they not go on to multiply 
even a ‘hundred fold!’ If we were to rely less upon ourselves, and more upon the 
direct and efficient influence of the Spirit of God, ‘ praying in the Holy Ghost,’ 
that we may all be built up in the love of God and the communion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, what should hinder our success in converting a great multitude of 

* sinners from the error of their ways?’ 

There is another point of light in which we may view, and indeed ought to view, 
this subject. Has our increase been in proportion to the increase of population in 
these United States? On turning to the minutes for 1784, at the close of our revolu- 
tionary struggle, we find that the total number in the communion of the Church 
was 14,988, At that time there were about 3,000,000 of inhabitants in these 
United States. This gives one member of our Church for every 200 of the inhabi- 
tants. The present number of Methodists, including the preachers, is 622,171. 
Allowing that there are 14,000,000 of inhabitants, which is the probable amount of 
population, it will give one Methodist for at least every 23 members of the Amer- 
ican family. This ptteinly. ie is matter of congratulation to the friends of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 

We have no data on which to found a calculation respecting the number of 
other religious denominations at the time of our national independence ; but it is 
highly probable that most of them were more numerous than we were, as they 
had been in the country for a much longer time than we had been ; more especially 
the Congregationalists and Baptists of New England, and the Reformed Dutch 
and Presbyterians in other parts of the country, these being among the first set- 
tlers of the country, and therefore grew up with the growth and extension of our civil 
institutions. And though they have not increased in the same ratio with the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, yet from as accurate a calculation as we have been able 
to make, there are not less than 1,600,000 members of the various denominations 
of Christians in these United States, independently of the Roman Catholics and 
Unitarians, F'rom this it follows that not less than one ninth of the population of 
these United States belong to the visible Church. Moreover, when it is recollected 
that four fifths of the population are minors, and that probably more than one 
half of the Church members are adults, we shall find much cause to bless the adora- 
ble Author of all our mercies for what He has done, and is still doing, for the peo- 
ple of these United States. 

Infidelity has but little cause for triumph here. Though there are, doubtless, 
many minds under the blighting influence of skepticism, yet the great mass of the 
population is decidedly Christian; for there are many, we trust the largest pro- 
portion, of those who have not attached themselves to any section of the visible 
Church, who are, nevertheless, firm believers in the Divine authority of the Chris- 
tian religion. Let, then, the Christians of all denominations apply themselves to 
their peculiar work, and the life of infidelity shall be short. Let the Bible be dis- 
tributed, missionaries be fired with their Master’s zeal, and the Sabbath schools 
and tract societies be multiplied, and the glorious work shall go on, and the cause 
of the Redeemer every where triumph over the prostration of error and sin. But 
the most important question is, how many of those who thus profess faith in Christ 
are walking in all holy conversation and godliness ? Reader! Is it thy endeavor so 


to do? 
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